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Art. vit1. The Dignity of Human Nature ; or, a brief account * 
' of the certain and eftablifhed means for attaining the true end 
of our exiftence. By J.B. mafter of an academy at Newing- 
ton-green, Middlefex. ‘4to. tos. 6d. bound. Whitton, 
| Millar, Dodfley, &c. 
| HE public is obliged, for this fenfible and ufeful per- 
formance, to one who appears to us to have a fincere 
and ardent defire to promote the interefts of virtue and 
, religion ; the moft valuable interefts among men. His defign 
: in it, to ufe his own wotds, is, to /hew what is truly great, or- 
| namental, or ufeful, in life; to call the attention of mankind to 
objeéts worthy of their regard; as rational immortal beings; to 
give a brief; but comprehenfive, account of the certain and efta- 
bhifhed means for attaining the true end of our exiftence, happine/s 
in the prefent and future ftates. 

The dignity of human nature he exhibits under the four fol- 
lowing heads, wiz. 1. Prudence, or fuch a conduét with refpect 
to fecular affairs; as is proper in itfelf, and fuitable to refpective 
circumftances, and naturally tends to make a man happy in 
himfelf, and ufeful in fociety. 2. Knctuledge, or the improve- 
ment and enlargement of the faculties of the mind, as under- 
ftanding, memory, and imagination. 3. Virtue, or a confor- 
mity of difpofition and praétice to rectitude, in all refpeéts, as 
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to ourfelves, our fellow-creatures, and ourmaker. 4. Revealed 
Religion, or a due enquiry into, and proper regard to any ex- 
prefs revelation, which the {upreme Being may have given to 
mankind, 

The work is divided into four books, in the firft of which 
our author treats of prudence, and lays down a feries of direc- 
tions with regard to the conduct of life in moft circumftances 
of it, comprehending what is generally neceflary for regulating 
converfation and aétion, with feveral hundreds of prudentia 
maxims or aphorifms, collected from his own obfervation, and 
the works of the moft approved writers. 

In the fecond book he proceeds to the confideration of what 
makes another very confiderable part of the dignity of human 
life, viz. The improvement of the mind by ufeful and orna- 
mental knowledge. ' This book contains a fcheme of education 
from infancy, in the different branches of fcience ; a variety 
of ufeful hints, both for parents and tutors, on the great im- 
portance of bringing the paffions and appetites of children early 

“under proper difcipline, and habituating them betimes to the 
love and practice of virtue; with feveral excellent directions 
in regard to the conduct of ftudy, and obfervations on the er- 
rors that are generally committed init. Mr. Burgh likewife 
directs the reader to fuch authors as are proper to be read on 
the feveral different branches of learning. 

In the third book, our author goes on to treat of virtue, and 
as his fubject rifes in its importance, and confequently demands 
a higher regard, he confiders it very largely; deduces a fcheme 
of morality from what he apprehends to be its true foundation ; 
gives an account of the divine intention in creating moral and 
accountable beings; confiders the nature of man, his. prefent 
ftate of difcipline, and his obligations both in regard to him- 
felf, his fellow-creatures, and his creator; and lays down a 
great variety of detached moral reflections on different fubjeéts. 

The fubject of the fourth book is revealed religion. Our 
author introduces it with obferving, that there is nothing di- 
rectly abfurd or contradictory to reafon, in the fuppofition of 
the poffibility of a revelation given from God, for the refor-. 
mation and improvement of mankind; that a direét explicit 
law, given by divine authority, is the very thing which fucha 
fhort-fighted, and imperfect order of beings as mankind, were 
peculiarly in want of ; that the guilt of wilfully rejecting or 
oppoling divine truth muft be more or lefs atrocious, accord- 
ing as the advantages for enquiry, and {atisfaction upon the fub- 

ject, are greater or Icfs; that the faith, which is acceptable to 

God, is that rational reception of religious truth, which arifes 
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from candid and diligent examination, and a due fubmiffion 
to divine authority; and that no wife man will think lightly 
of a fcheme intended, as divine revelation iss for the impor- 
tant ends of republifhing, with a fet of authoritative fanctions, 
the religion of nature, and fixing beyond all difpute the duty 
of mankind, and the means for attaining their greateft happi- 
nefs, and for communicating to them various important truths 
not known before, nor difcoverable by human reafon. That 
revelation has effectually done thefe things he endeavours to 
fhew, by exhibiting a general view of it ; after which he pros 
ceeds to the confideration of fome particulars in revealed re- 
ligion, fuch as the doctrine of providence, the deftruction of 
mankind by a general deluge, the fcripture-account of the 
fallen angels, the incarnation of Cbri/?, and the refurrection of 
the body. He goes on to offer fome confiderations on the cre- 
dibility of fcripture, and concludes his work with a feries of 
heads of felf-examination on the chief points, in which the 
dignity of human nature confifts ; ‘part of this we fhall lay be- 
fore our readers: it is as follows, 
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‘ Haft thou confidered, O my foul, what thou art, and for 
what created? Doft thou habitually think of thyfelf as an 
Intelligence capable of immortality, and brought into Being 
on purpofe for endlefs and inconceivable happinefs? Does 
the thought of an hereafter engage thy fupreme attention ? 
Is eternity for ever in thy view? Doft thou faithfully labour, 
with, and pray, for the neceflary abilities and difpofitions for 
acting up to the dignity of thy nature, and the end of thy 
creation? Or dott thou trifle with what is to thee of infi- 
nite importance? ‘Thou would’ft not furely fuffer thyfelf to 
be deceived out of thy happinefs? Thou would’ft not furely 
put out the eye of thy reafon, and rufh headlong upon de- 
ftruction? ‘Try thy prudence and fincerity then, by coin- 
paring the diligence thou ufeft, and the care thou beftoweft, 
upon the things thou knoweft thyfeli to be fincerely attached 
to, with what thou think’ft fufficient for fecuring an eternity 
of happinefs. Doft thou rife early, and fit up late, to get a 
wretched pittance of the perifhing wealth of this world? 
And doft thou wholly forget thou haft an eternity to pro 
vide for? Art thou ever ready, and upon the catch, to feize 
the empty bubbles of life, as they float along the ftream of 
time? And doft thou let flip the only opportunity for mak- 
ing provifion for futurity ; the opportunity which, if it once 
efcape thee, thou knoweft a whole eternity will never more 
bring pack? Doft theu fulpect every perfon, and watch 
over every circumitance, that may any way afteét thy worldly 
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affairs? And doft thou take up with any fecurity, or with 
abfolute uncertainty, to found thy profpect of future happi- 
nefs upon? Thou doft not count it prudence to fay to thy 
felf, riches will fow in of themfelves ; I fhall of courfe rife 
to a ftation of honour. And doft thou think it wife to fay, 
God is merciful; he will not punifh my negleét of him, or 
my rebellion againft him; tho’ both fcripture and reafon fhew 
it to be impoffible, that vice fhould in the end be happy @ Or 
doft thou pretend to have found out a new way to happinefs ? 
Doft thou propofe to out-wit infinite wifdom ? Thou can’ft 
not furely think of being happy, without being virtuous ? 
Thou can’ft not dream of a rational creature’s coming to 
happinefs, under the government of a being of infinite purity, 
while his whole nature is depraved and polluted: by vice ?’— 

* Doft thou then make it thy fupreme care to perform thy 
whole duty, without neglecting the leaft article of it, how- 
ever difagrecable to thy temper or turn of mind? and to avoid 
every vice, every temptation to every vice, every appearance 
of every vice, however grateful to thy depraved difpofition ? 
Doft thou conftantly watch over thyfelf? Doft thou fufpect 
every other perfon, left his example or influence miflead thee ? 
Doft thou often and regularly meditate on thy ways, and ex- 
amine thy heart and thy life? Doft thou perfectly know thy 
own weaknels? Haft thou al] thy infirmities engraven on 
thy remembrance? Doft thou dread vice more than poverty, 
pain, or death? Doft thou carefully reftrain every paffion 
and appetite within due bounds? Art thou afraid of the fa- 
tal allurements of riches, honours, and pleafures? Doft thou 
indulge them fparingly ? Doft thou enjoy the gratifications 
of fenfe with fear and trembling? Art thou ever fufpicious 
of thy frail nature, on this dangerous fide ?--- 

© Doft thou, O my foul, confider thyfelf as the creature of 
Omnipotence, formed to fill a place, and contribute thy 
fhare towards carrying on a fcheme for the happinefs of 
multitudes? Doft thou think there is no duty owing by 
thee, 1m confequence of the honour and the favour done thee; 
in calling thee forth from thy original nothing, and giving 
thee an opportunity to act an illuftrious part, and rife in the 
creation ? Can’it thou think of thyfelf as capable of knowing, 
fearing, loving and adoring the fupreme Excellence, and yet as 
no way obliged to any ef thefeduties? Does not, on the con- 
trary, the very capacity infer the neceffity of performing 
them? Can’ft thou go on from day to day, and from year 
to year, without ever railing a thought to thy creator? Haft 
thou no ambition to enoble thy mind with the contempla- 
* 10 
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tion of infinite excellence? Haft thou no defire to imitate, 
in thy low fphere, the all-perfect pattern ? Doft thou think 
ever to go to God, if thou doft not love God? ‘The very 
heathen will tell thee fuch a hope is abfurd. Doft thou think 
thy creator will raife thee to the enjoyment of himfelf againft 
thy own inclination, and in fpite of thy impiety? Should he 
now tranfport thee to the third heavens, doft thow imagine 
thou wouldft find any enjoyment there, with a mind funk in 
fordid fenfuality, deformed by vicious paffions, and wholly 
infenfible of the fublime enjoyments of a ftate altogether {pi- 
ritual? As ever thou would’ft come to blifs hereafter, and 
ai utter deftruction, do not deceive thyfelf in a matter 
of infinite confequence, and where a miftake will be irreco- 
verable. Thou knoweft, that as the tree falls, fo it will lie; 
that as death leaves thee, fo judgment will find thee; that 
there will be no miracle wrought in thy favour, to make thee 
fit for future happinefs ; but that thou wilt of courfe be dif- 
pofed of according to what thou fhalt be found fit for; that 
thy future ftate will be what thou thyfelf haft made it. That 
therefore to think of paffing thy life in vice and folly, and 
to hope to be wafted to future happinefs upon the wings of 
a few lazy and ineftectual wifhes ahd prayers in old age, or 
on a death-bed, is to expect to be rewarded, not according 
to thy works, but to thy prefumptuous hopes, which Is. in- 
confiftent both with reafon and fcripture. It is to think to 
attain the greateft of all prizes, without any trouble. Yet 
thou knoweft, that even the trifles of this world are not at- 
tained by wifhes, but by induftry. It is to imagine, that 
the infinitely wife governor of the world will be put off in a 
manner which no earthly fuperior would regard, otherwife than 
as the higheft infolence, Set thyfelf, therefore, if thou hatt 
any thought in good earneft to difengage thy attention from 
the vifionary delufions, and fordid gratifications, of the pre- 
fent {tate, and to fix thy affeclions on the only object that 
is worthy of them, or will prove adequate to them. Ac- 
quaint thyfelf with his perfections. Solace thyfelf with his 
love. Proftrate every power and every faculty before him 
in humble adoration, and felf-annihilation. ‘Truft to him 
(in well-doing) for the fupply of every want, for the life 
that now is, and for eternity. Sacrifice every favourite 
paffion, and every craving appetite, every profpeét in life, 
with family and friends, and life itfelf, to his obedience. 
Never think thou haft done enough, or can’it do too much, 
to gain his approbation: for if thou doit but fecure that, 
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‘ it will be of no confequence to thee, if all the princes and 
‘ potentates on earth frown on thee.’ 
There being a great variety of fubjeés treated of in this 
erformance, we could not, without {welling the article to an 
immoderate length, give our readers a regular abftract of it; 
and have therefore been obliged to content ourfelves with a 
general account, referring fuch of our readers as are defirous 
of a farther acquaintance with it, to the work itfelf, where they 
will find abundant fatisfaction, and meet with many juft and 
interelling obfervaticns on fome of the moft important fubjects 


R. 


Art. 1x. An Enquiry into the Patriarchal and Druidical Re- 
ligion, Temples, &c, Being the fubfiance of fome letters to Sir 
H. Jacob, bart. wherein the primeval inflitution and univer- 
fality of the chriftian [cheme is manifefted ; the principles of the 
Patriarchs and Druids are laid cpen, and fhewn to corre/pond 
entirely with each other, and both with the doéirines of chrifit- 
anity ; the earlie/ antiquities of the Britilh tflands explained; 
and the facred firu€tures of the Druids, particularly thofe of 
Abiry, Stonehenge, &c. minutely defcribed. With an intro- 
duéion in vindication of the feveral hieroghphical figures de- 
feribed and exhibited in the courfe of this treatife. By Wil- 
liam Cooke, AZ. 4. reétor of Oldbury and Didmarton, in 
Gloucefterfhire, wear of Entord, ix Wilthire, and chap- 
lain to the Right Hon. the Earl of Suffolk. Hluftrated with 
copper-plates. 4to. 3s. L. Davis. 


-that can employ the thoughts of the human mind. 





HE author having brought his arguments, that the Phe- 

nicians held the patriarchal religion, tho’ under fome cor- 
ruptions; and that they came very early to our iflands on ac- 
count of the tin-trade; fuppoies they communicated, in courfe 
of time, many of their tenets, which the Druids embraced. 
This he contirms by an argument which is too material not 
to be extracted, wz. That the meafures of the druidical 
temples ftill left among us, ‘ are obferved to fall eafily and na- 
* turally in round and full numbers into the fcale of the antient 
© Phenician or Hebrew cubits. Nor will they admit of the 
ftandard meafure of Greece or Rome, or any weftern nation, 
without being divided and broken into infinite and trifling 
fractions.’ 
Admitting this to be fact, it may eafily be allowed, that as 
the Druids crected their temples upon the Phenician ftandard, 
they 
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they might alfo have received feveral of the religious tenets of 
that people: and if the Phenician tenets were patriarchal, the 
druidical religion might be, in fome points, patriarchal too. 


This is the chief point upon which the reft of this author’s 


aflertions in the title-page depend. ‘The correfpondence of the 

patriarchal with the chriftian fyftem in fome points of doctrine, 

we prefume, will fcarce be denied ; but whether thofe prin- 

ciples of the patriarchs which referred to chri/tianity, were ever 

communicated to the Druids by the Phenicians, as well as the 

patriarchal cuftoms they brought hither, cannot be fo readily 
ranted. 


The work is well worth perufal; and the author, tho’ pofhi-~ 


bly he may not have left his pofitions fully proved, has ac- 
quitted himfelf much to his credit. 4 





ArT. x. Conclufion of the account of Bolingbroke’s works. 


AVING, in fome preceding articles, given our readers 
a brief view of his lordfhip’s effays, we fhall, in this ar- 


ticle, conclude the account of his works, with that of the fifth 
volume, which confifts of fragments or minutes of eflays. In 
thefe there is no regular train of thought carried on, and tho’ 
his lordfhip ftarts a great variety of fubjects, yet very few, if 
any of them, are treated with accuracy or precifion. We 
fhall, however, run over them briefly, in the order in which 
they lie. 


The firft fragment contains fome obfervations on Dr. Cud- 


work’s treatife concerning eternal and immutable morality, 
which his lordfhip finds great fault with, and tells us, that 
there are no fuch eternal abftraét ideas, either in or out of the 
fupreme mind, as the doctor and others fuppofe; and that all 
the incorporeal fubftances, with the verities clinging like iv 

about them, that have been faid to exift eternally and indepen- 
dently, neither exift, or ever did exift, out of the imaginations 
of metaphyficians, thofe fruitful nurferies of phantaftic fcience. 
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* Should any one afk,’ fays he, ‘ like Cudworth, at what 
time it was not yet actually true, that a triangle has three 
angles equal to two right angles; or when it began to be 
true, that twice four are eight? It would’be a full and fuff- 
cient anfwer to fay, that the time when neither thefe truths, 
nor the ideas from a comparifon of which they refult, did 
exift, was that wherein God had not yet created any intel- 
ligence whofe manner of knowing was by the intervention 
of ideas, and that thefe ideas began to exift when fuch in- 
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telligent beings were actually created. ‘There never was 
time when two and two were unequal to four: but there was, 
we may conceive, a time when their equality did not exift, 
becaufe no numeral things exifted, nor any mind to com- 
pare them, except the fupreme mind ; which being aflumed 
not to know by the help of ideas, can no more be faid to 
compare than to perceive them, af to perform any opera- 
tions about them. If he who made this anfwer was prefled 
by arguments drawn from the confequences of it, he would 
have at leaft the advantage of retorting arguments drawn 
from the confequences of the other hypothefis, and of fhew- 
ing that he, and thofe learned divines he oppofed, were in a 
cafe very common to theifts and atheifts in their difputes, 
He had difficulties in his way: they had abfurdities in theirs, 
He wld own the difficulty of accounting for knowledge 
independently of ideas ; but he would demonftrate the ab- 
furdity of maintaining, that knowledge in God 1s dependent 
on ideas, and thefe ideas independent on him. He would 
have the further advantage of ftopping his enquiries where 
the means of knowledge ftop; of confeffing his ignorance, 
and of preferving that awful refpeét for the fupreme Being 
which divines are apt, above all other men, to lofe, by rea- 
foning about his nature and his attributes, as well as his pro- 
vidence, in a ftile and manner that no other theift prefumes 
to ufe, and to which they have no better pretence than that 
which the taylor gives them, by making gowns for them and 
coats for every one elfe. 

¢ Were men, even they who affect to examine like philo- 
fophers, and to inveftigate truth in all the recefles of it, lefs 
ignorant of that which is neareft to them, of themfelves, and 
lefs liable to be blinded by their affections and paffions, by 
the force of habit, and the determining influence of felf-in- 
tereft, it would not be fo eafy as it is, to impofe fuch high 
opinions of the human, and fuch low opinions of the di- 
vine nature. In attempting the firft, metaphyficians and 
divines run the rifk of having the confcious knowledge of 
every man oppofed to them; for every man knows, or may 
know, that the faculties of his mind, and his means of 
knowledge, are not fuch as they would perfuade him that 
they are. Every man has reafon to fufpect, from the natural 
imperfections, from the accidental infirmities, from the fen- 
fible growth, maturity, and decay of that which thinks in 
him, and from its apparent dependance on the body, that 
his foul, whatever it be, has no affinity with the all-periect 
Being, To maintain, therefore, an opinion of this affinity, 
¢ the 
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© the fame perfons have recourfe to another method, from 
‘ man, whom we can fee, to God, whom we cannot fee; 
‘ from mam, of whom we have intuitive, to God, of whom 
<« we have demonttrative knowledge alone; and which goes 
¢ little farther than a certainty of his exiftence, and of his in- 
< finite power and wifdom, but not fo far as to reach his man- 
« ner of exifting, or his manner of knowing. The knowledge 
‘ of men is confined to ideas. They cannot raife it higher 
‘ in imagination, in their own, nor in that of other men. 
‘¢ They try, therefore, to reduce the divine knowledge to their 
‘ own low level, and, as ftrange as it is, it is true that they 
¢ fucceed. 

© Let them not fucceed with you and me. This world, 
¢ which is the fcene of our action, is the fcene of our know- 
¢ ledge: we can derive none that is real from any other, what- 
¢ ever intellectual worlds we may imagine. Let us confider 
‘ then how it is conftituted, in what relations we ftand,. to 
¢ what ends we are direéted. Let us truft to pure intellect a 
¢ little lefs than we are advifed to do, and to our fenfes a little 
¢ more. When we have examined and compared the infor- 
¢ mations we receive from thefe, and have reafoned 4 po/feriors, 
¢ from the works to the will of God, from the conftitution of 
‘ the fyftem wherein we are placed by him, to our intereft 
‘ and duty in it, we fhall have laid the foundations of mo- 
¢ ralityon a rock, inftead of laying them on the moving fands, or 
© the hollow ground, that metaphyfics point out to us. Thus 
‘ we fhall know, as God defigned we fhould know, and pur- 
¢ fue, as far as our part extends, the plan of infinite wifdom. 
¢ Inftead of amufing ourfelves vainly with a falfe fublime, let 
€ us keep foberly within the bounds of our nature; let us ‘rea- 
‘ fon cautioufly, pronounce modeftly, practife fincerely, and 
¢ hope humbly. ‘To de this, is to be wife and good ; and to 
* be wife and good, is better far than to be a philofopher, a 
* metaphyfician, or even a divine.’ 

His lordfhip goes on to fhew, how abfurd and inconfiftent 
the notions of thofe are, who fet the principles of morality out 
of our fight and their own too, by afluming them to be de- 
rived from eternal natures, independent on the will of God; 
of thofe who lay thefe principles as low as the level of human 
policy, by afluming them to be nominal natures, dependent 
on the will of man; of thofe who infift, that God wills we 
fhould follow, in our moral conduét, the fame eternal rule 
which he follows himfelf in the government of the univerfe ; 
and of thofe who affirm, that, far from having any rule at all, 
¢very thing is indifferent in its nature, and man by nature a 
law- 
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lawlefs favage. After cenfuring thefe extremes, he proceeds to 
enquire a little more particularly, what the truth is which lies 
between them, how the laws of nature unfold themfelves to 
the human underftanding, how felf-love leads to fociability, 
and the moft confined principle extends itfelf to be that which 
conneéts the whole race of mankind. 

All, we are told, that can be faid concerning natural law, to 
any real and ufeful purpofe, is extremely plain, and lies ina 
very narrow compafs, tho’ many volumes have been written, 
and many difputes have arifen, about it; whilft men have 
been, as authors are commonly, much more intent to fhew 
their learning or acutenefs, than to fet their fubjeét in a clear 
and fufficient light. There is a fort of genealogy of law, his 
lordfhip obferves, in which nature begets natural law ; natural 
law, fociability; fociability, union of focieties by confent; 
and this union by confent, the obligation of civil laws. 

© When I make fociability the daughter of natural law,’ fays 
he, ‘ and the grand-daughter of nature, I mean plainly this: 
¢ Self-love, the original fpring of human actions, directs us 
< neceflarily to fociability. ‘The fame determination of na- 
ture appears in other animals. ‘They all herd with thofe of 
their own fpecies, with whom they fympathize more ; whofe 
language, perhaps, whether it confifts in figns or founds, 
they underftand better; and from whom, if individuals do 
not receive much good, they may have lefs evil to apprehend. 
This inftin&t operates, at leaft, as ftrongly in man. I thall 
not contradict what Tully fays in his offices, that if we were 
not fociable propter neceffitatem vita, on account of our mu- 
tual wants, if they were all fupplied by Providence, and 
without any human help, guaft virgula divina, yet ftill we 
fhould fly abfolute folitude, and feek human converfation. I 
believe we fhould. But even in this imaginary cafe, felf- 
love would be the determining principle ftill. ‘That friend- 
fhips may be formed and maintained, without any confi- 
deration of utility, I agree. There is a fort of intellectual 
fympathy, better felt than expreffed, in characters by which 
particular men are fomctimes united fooner, and more inti- 
mately, than they could be by mere efteem, by expectation 
of good offices, or even by gratitude. I know not, to fay 
it by the way, whether there is not a fort of corporeal fym- 
pathy too, without the fuppofition of which, it is impoffible 
© to account for the {trong attachments which fome men have 
¢ had for the leaft tempting, and in all refpeéts the leaft de- 
* fervyeg women;. and fome women for the leaft tempting and 
© Jeaft deferving men. 
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¢ But this is not the cafe of general fociability. To account 
¢ for that, we have no need to recur to occult qualities. In- 
‘ {tin leads us to it, by a fenfe of pleafure: and reafon, that 
‘ recalling the paft, forefees the future, confirms us in it, by a 
‘ fenfe of happinefs. _Inftinét is an inferior principle, and tuf- 
‘ fcient for the inferior ends to which other animals are di- 
< rected. Reafon is a fuperior principle, and fufficient for the 
‘ fuperior ends to which mankind is dire&ted. The necefiities, 
‘ the conveniences of life, and every agreeable fenfation, are 
¢ the objects of both. But happinefs is a continued enjoyment 
¢ of thefe, and that is an object proportioned to reafon alone. 
¢ Neither. is obtained out of fociety; and fociability therefore 
‘ is the foundation of human happinefs. Society cannot be 
‘ maintained without benevolence, juftice, and the other mo- 
‘ ral virtues. Thefe virtues therefore are the foundation of 
‘ fociety: and thus men are led, by a chain of neceflary con- 
¢ fequences, from the inftinétive to the rational iaw of nature, 
‘ if I may {peak fo. Self-love operates in all thefe ftages. 
‘ We love ourfelves, we love our families, we Jove the par- 
‘ ticular focieties to which we belong, and our benevolence 
¢ extends at Jaft to the whole race of mankind. Like fo man 
‘ different vortices, the center of them all is felf-love, and that 
‘ which is the moft diftant from it is the weakeft. 

* This will appear to be in fact the true conflitution of hu- 
man nature. It is the intelligible plan of Divine Wifdom. 
Man is able to underftand it, and may be induced to follow 
it, by the double motive of intereft and duty. As to the 
firft, real utility and right reafon coincide. As to the laft, 
fince the author of our nature has determined us irrefiftibl 
to defire our own happinefs, and fince he has conftituted us 
fo, that private good depends on the public, and the happi- 
nefs of every individual on the happinefs of fociety, the 
practice of all the focial virtues is the law of our nature, and 
made fuch by the will of God; who, having determined the 
end, and proportioned the means, has willed that we fhould 
purfue one by the other. ‘To think thus, is to think rea- 
fonably of man, and of the law of his nature, as well as 
humbly and reverently of the fupreme Being.’ 
_ His lordfhip obferves farther on this fubje€t, that the divine 
inftitution of the law of nature refts on fuller and more con- 
vincing proofs, both external and internal, than any that have 
been found, or could be given, of the divine inftitution of 
chriftianity. The latter, he allows, has all thofe which the 
manner in which it was revealed, and the nature of it, allowed 
it to have: but the manner in which the former has been re- 
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vealed to mankind, as well as the matter of it, admitted, he 
thinks, of proofs of both kinds, much more evident, and much 
more proportioned to the human underftanding. 

Natural religion being founded on human nature, the work 
of God, and on the neceflary conditions of human happinefs, 
which are impofed by the whole fyftem of it, every man, we 
are told, who reccives the law of nature, receives it on his 
own authority, and not on the authority of other men, knowa 
or unknown, and in their natural ftate as fallible as himfelf, 
The revelation is not communicated to him only by tradi- 
tion and hiftory, it is a perpetual, a ftanding revelation, always 
made, always making, and as prefent in thefe days as in the 
days of Adam, to all his offspring. So that the external proofs 
of the divine inftitution of the law of nature, his lordfhip 
thinks, are conclufive to every theift: as to the internal, he 
proceeds to examine them, and to compare them with the 
proofs that are contained in, or deduced from, the fcriptures, 
to fhew their divine original. And here we are told, that na- 
tural law is founded in reafon, which every creature that has 
it may exercife; that chriftianity is founded in faith, and that 
faith proceeds from grace, 

‘ He who has not faith,’ fays his lordfhip, * cannot fulfil a 
law that confifts at leaft as much in believing as in praétifing; 
and whether he fhall have grace or no, does not depend on 
him. Thus the difference between the internal proofs of 
the two laws ftands in one refpect. ‘The contents of the 
law of mature are objects of fuch a certainty, as the author 
of nature alone can communicate. ‘The contents of the 
whole chriftian fyftem, laid down in our fcriptures, are ob- 
jects of fuch a probability as may force affent very reafon- 
ably in this cafe, without doubt; altho’ a concurrence of 
various circumf{tances, improved by the credulity of fome 
men, and the artifice of others, has forced this affent in cafes 
not very diffimilar, and wherein it would have been more 
reafonably with-held. ‘The difference here {tated, between 
the manifeftations of the will of God to man in the law of 
nature, and in every other law, is fo true, that every other 
law is controuled by it, and could not pafs for the law of 
God, if it was feen to be repugnant to the former.’ 

Another internal proof cf the divine original of the law of 
nature, it is faid, is the plainnefs and fimplicity which renders 
it intelligible in all times and all places alike, and proportions 
it to the meancft underftanding. ‘The firft principles of natu- 
ral religion, his lordfhip thinks, are fo fimple and plain, that 
they want neither paraphrafz nor commentary to be fufficiently 
uns 
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underftood; whereas the very firft principles of chriftian re- 
ligion, concerning the fall and redeinption of man, are fo veiled 
in myftery of language, that without a comment, or with one, 
and even with that of St. Paul, they give us no clear and dif- 
tin@ ideas, nor any thing more than forms of fpeech and words 
nounce. hia 

7 After mentioning fome other internal proofs of the divine 
original of the law of nature, he goes on to fhew briefly, how 
it has been blended, notwithftanding its plainnefs, importance, 
and confiftency, with many abfurd and contradictory laws, in 
all ages and countries, by legiflators who publifhed them, 
fometimes in their own names, and fometimes in the name of 
God; as well as with cuftoms of the fame kind, which, if 
they arofe independent on laws, obtained the force of laws. 
He then makes fome obfervations on the feveral hypothefes 
that have been made to account for the beginning of civil fo- 
ciety, for the nature of it, and for the motives to it; all of 
which, he fays, have fome degree of probability, and might 
have fome fhare in framing thofe political congregations, by 
which mankind has been divided into diftin&t nations, and the 
great commonwealth, as the Szoicians called it, not improper- 
ly, into diftinét ftates; but no one of them muft pafs for uni- 
verfal, nor be fuppofed to have done the work alone. The 
foundations of civil or political focieties in genera!, he ima- 
gines, were laid by nature, tho’ aa are the creatures of art ; 
focieties were begun by inftinét, and improved by experience; 
they were difturbed early, perhaps as foon as they were formed, 
both from within and from without, by the paffions of men: 
and they have been maintained ever fince, in oppofition to 
them, very imperfectly and under great viciflitudes, by human 
reafon, which is exercifed in particular fyftems of law, for 
particular ftates, in leagues and covenants between ftate and 
ftate, and in tacit agreements, that conftitute what is com- 
monly called the law of nations. The firft focieties of men, 
according to his lordfhip, were thofe of families, formed by 
nature, and governed by natural law; and the fecond, thofe 
of kingdoms and ftates: hear what he fays, 

* Neighbourhood, an intercourfe of good offices, and, ina 
word, mutual conveniency, might give a beginning, by the 
union of independent families under compaéts and covenants, 
to civil focieties: but the principal caufe of fuch artificial or 
political unions was of a very different kind. We cannot 
fuppofe that all the members of every family lived in a ftate 
* of uninterrupted concord. ‘There was a quarre], and one 
* brother aflaffinated another, even in the family of the firft 
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man. But ftill in focieties, as confined as thefe, the father’s 
eve was over the whole community ; paternal authority, nog 
the royal fatherhood of that ridiculous writer Filmer, was 
always ready to interpofe, and the remedy of feparation was 
always at hand, when every other failed. “The ftate of man- 
kind altered extremely, when families had been long fepa- 
rated, whatever the caufe of feparation was; and when the 
natural bands were not only loofened, but loft and forgot 
in the courfe of generations ; when there was no longer any 
regard to one common anceftor ; when there was no autho- 
rity to interpofe between different people, or to influence and 
direct their conduct, as paternal authority had done, where 
different members of the fame family were alone concerned; 
then mutual injuries became more frequent, and their confe- 
quences more fatal. 

© As faft as the diftribution of mankind into families, and 
as paternal government ceafed, men went out of a natural 
into a political ftate. The former was fo little what it has 
been reprefented, a ftate of individuality, that individuality 
could never be properly afcribed to creatures born in fociety, 
and members of it as foon as born. Individuality belongs 
to communities, not to perfons. Families might be con- 
ceived as individuals, tho’ not men, in the ftate of nature; 
and civil focieties much more fo in the political ftate. The 
reafon is plain. We have a natural fociability, that is, we 
are determined by felf-love to feek our pleafure and our uti- 
lity in fociety, as it has been faid; but when thefe ends are 
once fufficiently anfwered, natural fociability declines, and 
natural infociability commences. The influence of felf-love 
reaches no farther. Societies become in all refpects indi- 
viduals, that is, they have no regard to others, except re- 
latively to themielves ; and felf-love, that promoted unien 
among men, promotes difcord among them, Like the phi- 


lofpher of AZalmfbury’s wild men, they aét as if they hada 


right to all they can acquire by fraud or force: and a ftate 
ot war, fo far from being the caufe, hs been the effect of 
forming diftinét focieties; tho’ by the ceneral plan of na- 
ture the propagation of mankind mz: <s it neceflary to form 


them. Such is our inconfiftency, fuc': are the contradictions 
that unite in the human character. 

© Hobbes and Cumberland, in oppofaion to him, have faid 
much about the focieties of ants and bees. I fhall compare 
them with thofe of men no further than the comparifon is 
appofite to my prefent purpofe. ‘The bees then, for it will 
be enough to {peak of one {pccies, and the comparifon “ 
¢ hoi 
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¢ hold beft with that of which we have moft experience; the 
< bees, I fay, co-operate vifibly to one end, the general good of 
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their refpective communities, not by choice, nor compact, 
moft probably, nor by authority neither, for their monarchs 
have no ftings to punifh the difobedient or the lazy ; but by 
one invariable and conftant direction, that of inftin&. If rea- 
fon could fupply the place of inftinét, be always at hand, and 
determine with as much force, men might be as good citizens 
as bees. But the rational creatures neglect their reafon, or de- 
grade her, in the intellectual ceconomy, and make her the vile 
inftrument of their appetites and paffions. This is fo much 
the cafe, that men would have been what Hobdes aflumes 
that they were, if the Divine Wifdom had not conftituted 
them fo, that they are, as foon as they come into the world, 
members of focieties which are formed by inftinét and im- 
proved by reafon, What reafon cannot do by herfelf, fhe 
does in fome degree by the adventitious helps which expe- 
rience enables her to acquire, by orders and rules of govern- 
ment which every man concurs to maintain; becaule every 
man is willing to controul the paffions and reftrain the ex- 
ceffes of others, whatever indulgence he has for his own. 
I faid, in fome degree; for even with thefe adventitious 
helps, reafon preferves human focieties unequally, and by a 
perpetual conflict: whereas inftiné preferves thofe of bees 
in one uniform tenor, and without any conflict at all. ‘The 
paffions rebel againft reafon; but inftinct is reafon and 
paffion both. 

‘ Thus bees live with bees in their feveral hives, and have 
much advantage over men in domeftic life. But their fo- 
ciability goes no further. Whenever any of thefe families, 
for to fuch they may be compared, tranfmigrate or fend out 
colonies to feek new habitations, cruel wars enfue, if you ' 
will take the word of Virgi/, as good a naturalift at leat as 
Homer, for it. I Have read fomewhere that Origen thought 
God had thus determined them, to fet an example of mak- 
ing war to men. I had rather believe the father mifunder- 
ftood, or belied; and aflume, that the fame inftin@ go- 
verns thefe animals no longer, when they forfake the hives ; 
fo that their own ferocity, or that of their kings, carries them 
to all the excefles of unfociability. Every king is a Fofiah, 


© or an Attila, and under his command 


corpora bello 
Objefant, pulchramque petunt per vulnera mortem. 
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¢ As long as he lives, there is no compofition, no peace, no 
¢ truce to be had. They 13 ufque ad internecioncm. As 
‘ foon as he falls, they plunder their common hive, and the 
« family or little ftate is diffolved. 


Rege incolumi, mens omnibus una eft, 
Amiffo, rupere fidem, confiru@aque mella 
Diripucre ipfe, et crates folvere favorume 


© It is not quite the fame in the cafe of mankind. Their 
¢ families or herds, and the colonies they fend out, unite fome- 
‘ times for mutual utility with others, as I have hinted. Rea- 
< fon, which had co-operated with inftinét before, takes the 
© place of it now. They coalite amicably by covenants ; they 
¢ make laws by common confent, and from being members of 
¢ a natural, they become fuch of a political fociety. It feems 
¢ however, that thefe political focieties have been more fre- 
¢ quen:ly formed by compofitions after wars, by a forced fub- 
‘ miffion to the law of conquerors, and by affociations made 
‘ to prevent conqueft. We eafily conceive, that the infocia- 
¢ bility of families made the ftrongeft invade the weakeft, and 
© the weakeft unite againft the ftrongeft. When larger com- 
¢ munities were thus formed, the fame infociability, and there- 
« fore the fame policy, continued ; fo that fear may be faid to 
¢ have been a principal inducement in this manner to man- 
‘ kind, not to form focieties, as it has been underftood, but 
* to fubmit to civil government. 
¢ Communities, formed by the union of different families, 
were not only more numerous than any particular families, 
but they were compofed of heterogeneous parts; of members 
unconnected by confanguinity, or the habit of living toge- 
ther, and connected only by accidental circumftances, and 
the tye of covenants. ‘Thefe circumftances, or the difpofi- 
tions they had produced, might alter ; and the tye of cove- 
ants, without a fupreme power to enforce the obfervation 


of them, could not hold. Paternal authority, therefore, ” 


and good order in focieties compofed of a few, and thofe few 
members of the fame family as well as of the fame fociety, 


might be infufficient, on both thefe accounts, to maintain the: 


fame degree of pcace and good order in communities more 
numerous, and incorporated rather by art, or by force, than 


by nature. Thus it became neceflary to eftablith a power 


fuperior to that of the fathers of families, and as faft as men 
went out of the ftate of nature, to fubftitute artificial to na- 
tural government. ‘This was not done all at once, I fap- 
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& pofe, nor every where in the fame manner: but it feems 
‘ moft probable, that thefe governments were in general mo- 
é narchical. I know that fome writers have thought other- 
‘ wife; but they have no more right to affirm than I have, 
‘ who am far from affirming. We muff all guefs, and pro- 
© babilities muft be weighed. It has been faid, (Puff. 1. vii. 
‘© c.5.) that when men, who were in a frate of natural freedom, 
© and natural equality, refolved by comrnon confent to fubmit them - 
* felves to civil government, they cbefe the Democratical form, in 
‘ order to keep this government in their own hands; and that the 
© fathers of families, who had been ufed to independency, muft have 
© ‘concurred in the fame choice. Now the very reverie of this 
‘ feems more probable to me. The fathers of families, who 
© could not all be kings upon this change, would have pre- 
© ferred Ariftecracy to Democracy, and the multitude would 
© have preferred monarchy to both. ‘The former would haye 
‘ been defirous to retain fome image of their antient autho- 
* rity, and the latter would have flided into a form of govern- 
“ ment that refembled the paternal, to which they had been 
© accuftomed, much more eafily than they would have confti- 
© tuted one entirely new; and the nature of which, for want 
© of experience, would not have been very obvious to their 
© apprehenfion. ‘This eafy tranfition, from paternal govern- 
© ment tomonarchical, feems to have been very well under- 
© ftood by Lycurgus, who, when he was advifed to eftablith 
© a popular government in Sparta, bid his advifet try in the 
© firft place to eftablifh Democracy in his own family. One 
* may conceive equally well how monarchy yeas by the 
© abufe of power, into Ariffocracy or Democracy; and how 
* thefe changed, by the ufurpation of power, into monarchy. 
* But the moft antient traditions, and the authority of antient 
* writers, I think, concur in eftablifhing this matter of fac, 
‘ that monarchy, I do not fay abfolute monarchy, nor tyranny, 
* was the firft form of civil government. There are many 
© paflages to this purpofe that might be collected, if it was 
© worth my while.’ 
_ His lordthip is at great pains to fhew, that political focie- 
ties grew out of natural, and that civil governments were 
formed, not by the concurrence of individuals, but by the affo- 
Ciations of families. This diftin€tion he thinks the more ne- 
ceflary to inculcate, becaufe for want of making it, and by 
reprelenting mankind to themfelyes like a number of favage 
individuals, out of all fociety, in their natural ftate, inftead of 
confidering them as members of families from their birth, our 
writers, it is faid, even Mr. Hooker, and much more Mr. 
Vor. XI, H Locke, 
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Locke, have reafoned both inconfiftently, and on a falfe foun- 
dation. Inconfiftently, becaufe they fometimes acknowledge 
paternal government to have preceded civil, and yet reafon 
about the inftitution of civil, as if men had been then firft af- 
fembled in any kind of fociety, or had been fubject to any 
kind of rule: for to fay that the law of nature was of itfelf 
fuch a rule, and that every one of thefe independent inhabi- 
tants of the earth did, or might, exercite juftice for himfelf and 
others who violated this law, was language, we are told, un- 
worthy of Mr. Locke, and unneceflary to his fyftem; tho’ it 
is the language of his fecond chapter in his fecond book of ci- 
vil government. Falfely, becaufe it is eafy to demonftrate that 
mankind never was in {uch a ftate of nature as thefe authors 

enerally, the beft and the worft, have afflumed, by demon- 
{trating that the generations of men could not have been con- 
tinued in fuch a flate. 

After feveral refleGtions on what Mr. Locke has faid in re- 
eard to government, and pointing out the different manners 
in which he fuppofes civil focieties to have been formed, ‘his 
lordfhip proceeds to take notice of thofe inftances wherein 
things are, and have been, forbid by civil or ecclefiattical laws, 
which are not only permitted in the fulleft manner by the law 
of nature, but feem much more confermable to it than the in- 
fiitutions oppofed to them ; and of others, wherein things di- 
rectly forbidden by the law of nature are, and have been, pet- 
mitted, or commanded, by civil or ecclefiaftical laws, and by 
both. And here he gives us his fentiments in regard to- po- 
lygamy, which is diftinguifhed by civilians into two forts ; 
that of one man who has feveral wives, and that of one wo- 
man, who has feveral hufbands. The firft fort, he thinks, 1s 
quite conformable to the law of nature, and provides the moft 
effectual '‘means for the generation and education of children. 
Accordingly, the prohibition of it he looks upon to be not only 
a prohibition of what nature permits in the fulleft manner, but 
of what fhe requires too in fome manner, and often in a greater 
degree than ordinary, for the reparation of ftates exhaufted by 
wars, by plagues, and other calamities, 

His lordfhip employs a great number of pages in treating of 
the unnatural religions, laws, and cuftoms which have been 
eftablifhed in the feveral focieties of men, notwithftanding that 
the tables of natural religion and law are hung up in the fight 
of all men; but for what he fays on this fubjeét, we muft re- 
fer our readers to his own fragments. He goes on to make a 
variety of reflecticns upon what Dr. Clarke has advanced in 
his Lvidences, &c, and is at great pains to fhew, that the hea- 
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then philofophers were not unable to reform mankind, for the 
reafons given by the doétor, but for reafons of a very different 
kind. It would be a full anfwer, ‘he imagines, to all that can 
be urged in favour of the doétor’s hypothelis on this head, to 
afk, whether the reformation which heathen philofophers could 
not bring about effectually, has been effected under the ‘Fewif> 
and Chriflian difpenfations? For under theie we are told, all 
the knowledge, and all the means which are afiumed to be ne- 
ceflary, and to have been deficient in the ftate of paganiim, 
as well as fome means really wanting to the philofophers, were 
amply fupplied. Patt of what he fays under this head is as 
follows : . 
‘ Confider Fudaifm as a religion given by God himielf, i 
© the moft oftenfible manner, to a peaple whom he choie to 
© be his peculiar people, whom he feparated from the reft of 
¢ mankind, and with whom he made a folemn covenant. Con- 
‘ fider the whole feries of miracles that were wrought, to con~ 
‘ vince, to perfuade, to affift and defend, to reward and to 
punith this people occafionally. Add to all this, that God 
exercifed kingly power amongft them for a time, and that 
the Shecinah, or his divine prefence over the mercy-feat, con- 
tinued amongft them till the deftruction of their firft temple. 
Confider this, and then confider that their hiftory is little 
elfe than a relation of their rebelling and repenting ; of their 
* pronénefs to one, and of the extreme difficulty with which 
* they were drawn, even by fupernatural means, to the other. 
* Confider that thefe rebellions were not thofe of particular 
* men, furprized and hurried into difobedience by their paffions, 
© but national deliberate violations of the law, and defiances 
* of the fupreme Being. Is it poflible that any one, who be- 
* lieves the hiftory of the bible true, fhould believe, after he 
* has read it, that the want of a divine authority, and of.a 
* principle higher than reafon, hindered the heathen philofo- 
* phers from reforming the world effectually; that they would 
* have fucceeded, if they had really had them, as they fome- 
* times pretended to them; and that for this reafon, which 
* they were iagacious enough to dicover, they defired and ex- 
* pected a revelation? Surely it is impoffible.— 
3 ‘ There is fo little pretence to draw the fhadow of an argu- 
| Ment from the ineffeétual endeavours of the heathen philo- 
fophers to reform the world, that the world has not been 
' efiectually reiormed, nor any one nation in it, even by the 
: promulgation of the gofpel, even where chriftianity has fau- 
; I ithed moft in {peculation and external devotion. The fon 
of God, God himfelf, came upon earth, was born of a wo- 
+ * man, 
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man, lived among men, preached a new covenant, wrought 
miracles, fent his difciples to all nations, who eftablifhed his 
church among them, What has happened? This church 
has been fo far from reforming mankind, that it ftood in 
need of being itfelf reformed, as foon as it was eftablithed. 
The gates of hell have not yet prevailed againft it, and we 
are to believe that they never will. But ‘the gates of hell 
have {hook it extremely in all ages, and the prince of hell has 
made from the firft moft terrible incurfions within the pale of 
it. Much zeal has been exprefled about articles of faith, 
much regard has been paid to theoutward fervice of God ; and 
wealth and power, and pomp and dignity, have been lavith- 
ly beftowed on an order of men, who affect to be thought 
fucceflors to the apoftles, and whofe inftitution is avowedly 
directed to reform the manners of men, as well as preferte 
the purity of faith. Every defeét, except that of not living 
up to their doétrines, which is fuppofed to have rendered 
the preachers of natural religion incapable of reforming the 
world, has been fupplied in the preachers of revealed religion, 
The doétrines of thefe men have been certainly enforced by 
a divine authority ; and they have been affifted by an higher 
principle than philofophy and bare reafon. ‘They had ah- 
tiently all the advantages of oppofition and perfecution. They 
have enjoyed ever fince, and during a courfe of fourteen ten- 


* turies, all thofe of fupport and of tavour, from civil :govern- 
* ment, and of blind fubmiffion from the people. With all 


a 


thefe advantages, they have not wrought a more effectual re- 


‘ formation. Morality has not been better taught by them, 
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nor better practifed under their influence. On the con- 
trary, having united in themfelves the two characters of phi- 
lofophers and priefts, they have often facrificed the former 
to the latter, not for the fake of revealed religion, which is 
founded on natural, and can require no fuch facrifice, but, 
like the priefts of paganifim, for the fake of their craft. 

‘ Examples will be brought, I know, in oppofition to what 
is here advanced. Examples of a religious zeal, which 'pfe- 
vailed among all the primitive chriftians, to fuch a degree, 
that, tho’ fome of them declined, many of them courted, 
martyrdom ; examples of particular men, who have deferved 
a tort of apotheofis for the purity of their doétrines and the 
fanctity of their lives; and examples, on the other hard, 
of pagan ferocity and cruelty, contrafted with chriftian mo- 
deration and charity. It would not be hard, but it would be 
a long and invidious tafk to fhew, ina variety of inftances, 
how partially thefe examples are produced, and thefe com- 
* parifons 
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¢ parifons are made. Let us be content with a few general 
® reflections. ; 

‘© That a religious and enthufiaftic zeal animated many of 
‘ the primitive chriftians, both the orthodox and the heretics, 
< js moft certain. But to make the example prove what it is 
< defigned to prove, this zeal fhould have been fingular, a 
« peculiar effect of chriftian revelation; whereas nothing is, 
¢ nor has been ever morecommon. The zeal of the Fezws, 
¢ whilft they lived in the midft of revelations and miracles, 
‘ was not comparable to that which they fhewed when they 
‘had nothing but the foolifh comments of their mifhnical 
‘ doétors inftead of the one, and enthufiaftical vifions and 
‘ fuperftitious figns inftead of the other. We fhall find the 
‘ fame, if we go for examples to many of the pagan nations. 
‘ We fhall find not only particular men, but whole bodies of 
‘ men, among them, as well as among chriftians, ready to de- 
¢ vote themfelves to death, not only for their abfurd religions, 
¢ but for their attachment to a party, or to the moft whimfical 
‘ point of imaginary honour. It is not much to that of re- 
‘ velation, therefore, to afcribe to it what may be the effect 
‘ of impofture and error: and enthufiafm is no more a proof 
‘ of true religion, than martyrdom is of a good caufe. 

‘ The examples of men, reputed faints for the purity of their 
‘ doctrine, and the holy aufterity of their lives, will avail as 
‘ jittle to fhew, that the chriftian revelation reformed the world, 
¢ any more than the endeavours of heathen philofophers. ‘Their 
* doctrines, the doétrines of thefe faints I mean, were fuch as 
* related either to,the metaphyfical fpeculations of theology, and 
‘ tothe practice of ceremoniesand rites eftablifhed for outward 
‘ worfhip and ecclefiaftical difcipline, pr to moral obligations 
‘ and the duties of natural religion. About the firft and fe- 
* cond, it muft be confefled, that the paftors of the church 
* were in thofe days, as they are in ours, extremely intent. 
* But the difputes that arofe among them on all fuch occafions, 
* and the fcandal with which they were carried on by all fides, 
* leave it very doubtful to whom this purity is to be af-ribed, 
‘ and much more probable that it was to be afcribed to none. 
‘ It feems that no fide had a good claim to it, in many cafes, 
* whilft the difputes lafted. When they were determined by 
* councils, however this determination was procured, a ftan- 
« dard of purity was aflumed to be fixed; and authority did 
* what neither reafon or revelation could do, it afcertajned or- 
* thodoxy in belief and practice, till new difputes arofe, or till 
“Sold ones were revived. Thefe doctrines and thefe rites have 
* been fo far from reforming the werld, that they have pro- 
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moted, by the difputes raifed about them, more hatred, ma- 
lice, and uncharitablenefé, than ever was in it before. They 
have diminifhed the flames neither of ambition nor avarice, 
They have added frefh fuel to them, and have kindled new 
flames of their own. In fhoit, the examples of thefe faints, 
with refpect to thefe doctrines, will never prove the utility 
of revelation: and with refpeét to thofe that regard moral 
obligations, and the duties of natural religion, they either 
neglected them, or taught them more imperfectly than feve- 
ral of the heathen philofophers. When I fay that they neg. 
lected them, this I mean. ‘The theology contained in the 

ofpel lies in a very narrow compafs, It is marvellous, in- 
Sect; but it is plain, and it i: employed throughout to en- 
force natural religion. This feems to be the end, and re- 
vealed religion the means, both which it would have been 
for the honour of chriftianity, and for the good of mankind, 
to have left fo. But the faints that have been quoted, took 
another courfe from the firft. Inftead of making theology, 
and the external duties of religion, ferve as means, they in- 
fifted on them, as if knowledge in metaphyfics, ceremony, 
and ecclefiaftical dominion, had been the principal ends of 
revelation. They infifted on them fo conftantly, and fo vo- 
luminoufly, that natural religion held but the fecond place in 
their fyftem; and that righteoufnefs of faith became much 
more important than righteoufnefs of works. On this ac- 
count we may fay, that they neglected, in fome fort, the 
doctrines of natural religion: they pracétifed them ill, and 
they could fcarce fail to teach them both imperfectly and er- 
roneoully ; fince they derived them, @ priori, from principles 
of their own theology, and from the ideas they framed of 
the divine attributes, inftead of deriving them, @ poferiori, 
fiom the conttitution of the human fyftem. To this we muf 
afcribe the wild allegories with which they perplexed the 
plaineft dictates of reafon, the affected refinements which 
are impracticable in any national fociety, and the immoral 
doétrines which oucht to have been banifhed, with the faints 
who taught them, oui of all focieties. The charge I bring, 
is not that of paffion, nor prejudice, no, nor of ignorance. 
I am able to juttify it in all ts parts, by fome inftances: and 
if you would fee it made good by more, and by more learned, 
authorities, confult fuch wr ters as Barbeyrac, who was pro 
voked y; a faucy monk, to publifh his book, La moralite des 
eres. Confult other critics, of whom there are many. Nay, 
confult the authors who deny his charge; and I will appeal 
to your judgment on what you find even in them, provided 
4 yor 
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you weigh the facts in the balance of common fenfe, and 
pay no regard to their judgments. 
‘© Thus much for purity of doétrine. Much lefs needs to 
be faid about holinefg and aufterity of life. The hiftories 
of faints have been in all religions, even more than thofe of 
any other eminent perfons, little better than panegyrical ro- 
mances. No. man, for inftance, is fo filly, I prefume, at 
thistime, unlefs he be a Roficrufian, as to give any more cre- 
dit to the biographers of the Egyptian hermits, Anthony and 
Paul, than to thofe of Pythagoras and Apollonius of Thyana. 
All their relations are ftuffed alike with the. moft evident 
falfhoods, the moft puerile abfurdities, and the grofleft fu- 
perftitions ; for many of thefe were common to pagans, 
Yews, and chriftians: and yet the firft of the biographers 
mention, who yield in none of thefe refpeéts to Porphyry, 
Tamblichus, Philoffratus, or any other compiler of ying le- 
gends, were famous faints, Athanafius and ‘ferom. But fur- 
ther, if we allow the fanétity and aufterity of fome particular 
men, or of fome particular orders of men, to have been, and 
to be, as great as they are reprefented, this will be far from 
proving the reformation of the world by chriftianity. There 
were antiently, among the heathens, Chaldeans, Gymmno/o- 
phifis, and others; and there are now, both among them 
and the AZahometans, particular men, and orders of men, of 
great fanctity of life, nay, of greater than any among chril- 
tians ; if fanctity be to be meafured, as they who would make 
the objection, I anfwer, meafure it by aufterity. It is unne- 
ceflary to quote the inftances, which are to be found in all 
our books of travels. Even Simeon Stylites, who ftood faft- 
ing and praying on the top of a column fo many years toge- 
ther, has been out-done by multitudes. What now can be 
faid? Ifthefe examples are not fufficient to prove, that hea- 
then philofophers and Adahemetan doCtors have reformed the 
world, will examples of the fame, or of an inferior kind, 
prove that chriftianity has ?— 
‘ There were never more, nor more unjuftly, nor more 
cruel wars, than chriftians have waged; and the perfecutions 
and mafiacres that may be reproached to them, are fuch, in 
all circumftances of inhumanity, as can be reproached to no 
other people except the ews. That any part of thefe evils 
ought to be afcribed to gofpel-chriftianity, I neither fay nor 
believe. They cannot be reconciled to the principles of it, 
But this I fay and believe, that the chriftian revelation has 
hot effectually reformed the world. ‘There never was in 
tlelf a more vifible, nor in its confequences a more lamen- 
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‘ table abfurdity, impofed on mankind than this, that a certain’ 
‘ order of men fhould be inftituted, not only to prefide in the 
‘ exercifes of public worfhip, and to exhort others to the prac- 
‘ tice of their known duties, but to think for the reft, and ta’ 
‘ dictate opinions to them on matters of nice fpeculation, 
¢ concerning which they themfelves were never agreed, and 
¢ which have no immediate connection with thefe known 
¢ duties. This abfurdity, however, has prevailed in the chrif= 
‘ tian, as in other religions of pofitive inftitution: and in this, 
‘ asinthem, the ‘pirit of the clergy has become the fpirit of 
‘ the religion. They who fhauld have preached concord, 
‘ have preached difcord ; and they who fhould have promoted 
‘ peace, have animated to war. They have given continual 
‘ pretence to ferocity and cruelty; they have often irritated 
¢ them above their ufual exceffes; and the prophane applica- 
“ tion of a ferap of the gofpel (compel them to come in) has 
‘ ferved to deluge whole nations in blood. A private opinion, 
¢ however true, that was not exaftly conformable to an eccle- 
¢ fiaftical decifion, was termed herefy: and againft fuch he: 
§ refy, as againft the greateft of crimes, the paflions of men 
¢ were inflamed under the name of zeal.’ 

His lordfhip advances a good deal more, in order to fhew 
how falfe and trifling the argument is, which Dr. Clarke endea- 
vours to draw from an incapacity in the heathen philofophers, 
both for want of knowledge, which was not, and for want of 
other means, which was, their cafe, to reform mankind, and 
from the aflumed fufficiency of revelation alone to produce this 
effect. He winds up the whole by defiring Mr. Pope to retrace, 
in his own mind, the progrefs made in fociability, civility, and 
every moral vistue, in the heathen republics of Greece and Rome, 
before and fince the chriftian revelation. Authors, he tells us, 
may declaim as much as they pleafe, to aggravate particular 
vices, and to take off from the luftre of particularvirtues ; the 
will perfuade no man, who reads and judges for himfelf, that 
the practice of piety and virtue has increafed among the Greeks 
from the time of Conffantine downwards, under the influence 
of chriftian paftors, as it did under the influence of heathen 
philofophers and legiflators ; from the time when Thucydides re- 
prefents them like lawlefs favages, who went pirating and ra- 
vifhjng about, to the days when Athens and Sparta flourifhed. 
As little, he thinks, will the fame authors perfuade, that the 
diftance in virtue between that rout of fhepherds and outlaws, 
who formed a ftate under Romulus, and the citizens of Rome, 
in the beft ages of that commonwealth, was not vaftly 
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greater than any improvemenit of the fame kind, that was made 
among them from the time that Rome became chriftian. 

Since it appears to him to be true, in fact, that neither rea- 
fen nor revelation, neither heathen nor chriftian philofophers, 
neither human nor divine laws, have been able to reform the 
manners of men effectually, he thinks himfelf obliged to con- 
clude, that fuch a reformation is inconfiftent with the original 
conftitution of the human fyftem ; and that appetites, paffions, 
and.the immediate objects of pleafure, will be always of greater 
force to determine men than reafon, and the more remote ob- 
ie€t, as well as complicated notion, of happinefs. Such, we 
are told, is the imperfect ftate in which we are placed ; a ftate 
wherein the vice and virtue of our moral, like the good and 
evil of our phyfical world, prevail in their turns, and are often 
at the beft and in the moft favourable circumftances, but equally 
balanced on the whole. Why there is fuch a ftate as this, and 
how to reconcile it to the ideas of holinefs and goodnefs, he 
leaves to thofe men to enquire, who fay, that God appeals to 
man, who take him at his word, and prefume to judge him 
accordingly. As for him, he only pronounces, that bam there 
is fuch a ftate as this in the univerfal fyftem, it was fit and 
right there fhould be fuch a ftate: on this head, he -fays, we 
may, and ought to be dogmatical. 

He tells us, however, that what he has advanced on this 
fubjeét, is fo far from making natural or revealed religion, or 
any means that tend to the reformation of mankind, unne- 
ceflary, that it makes them all more neceflary. Since our ftate 
is fo imperfect, fince it is fo hard to keep the virtues that are 
intimately conneéted with the happinefs, and the vices that 
are intimately connected with the mifery of mankind, even on 
a balance, he thinks nothing fhould be neglected that may 
give the advantage to the former, by enforcing moral obliga- 
tions and all the doétrines of natural religion. 

‘ As nothing,’ fays hc, ¢ fhould be neglected, fo nothing may 
§ feem in fpeculation fo proper to this purpofe, as a true revela- 
tion, or a revelation believed to betrue: and if experience has 
not confirmed fpeculation in the cafe of a revelation we 
believe to be true; if chriftianity, which has enforced 
natural religion in fome refpeéts, has corrupted it in 
others, the maxim may ftill remain unfhook. The natural, 
the genuine effect of the gofpel has been defeated and per- 
verted, and much has been done towards leflening the au- 
thority of it, by the manner in which it has been propa- 
* gated. If it had been propagated with the fame fimplicity 
* and plainnefs with which it was taught originally, by the 
* aus 
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author of it, natural religion would have been enforced, and 
€ could not have been corrupted by chriftianity; but a volu- 
minious and intricate fyftem of artificial theology was grafted 
on it, both which obfervations have been made already, 
and mutt be often repeated for the honour of the gofpel.’ 
His lordfhip goes on to fhew, that artificial theology has laid 
revealed religion much more open to the attacks of unbelievers, 
by explanations and defences, than it would have been, if it had 
been left to ftand without them on the proper proofs of this 
fact fingly, it is @ divine revelation. After this he endeavours 
to prove againft Dr. Clarke, whom he frequently combats in 
this volume, that goodnefs and juftice are not the fame in 
(Sod, which they are in our ideas. 

This is a fubject which he has treated at fome length, but 
in fuch a manner as wi!!, we apprehend, give but little fatif- 
faction to a candid enquirer after truth: paffing over, there- 
fore, what he has advanced upon it, we proceed to give fome 
account of what he fays in regard to the difpenfations of Pro- 
vidence, in the diftribution of good and evil, which, he tells 
us, ftand in no need of any hypothefis to juftify them; and if 
they did, that of a future flate of rewards and punifhments 
would be infufficient. 
© Reafon,’ fays his lordfhip, * will neither deny nor affirm, 
that there is to be a future ftate: and the doctrines of re- 
wards and punifhments in it. has fo great a tendency to en- 
force civil laws, and to reftrain the vices of men, that reafon, 
which cannot decide for it on principles of natural theology, 
wall not decide againft it, on principles of good policy. 
Let this doctrine reft on the authority of revelation. An 
athei{t, who does not believe the revelation, can have no 
objection to the doétrine in general. But even a theift, who 
does believe the revelation, may refufe to admit the doétrine 
on principles on which it is eftablifhed by divines, and may 
difapprove the ufe they make of it in feveral refpects.’ 

He employs a great number of pages to prove what very 
few, we belicve, if any, will deny, that the world was not made 
for the fake of man alone. The various evils, permanent and 
contingent, phyfical and moral, we camplain of, he tells us, 
are conitant or occafional effects of the conftitution of a 
world that was not made for our fakes. But the means to foften 
fome, to prevent others, and to palliate and even to cure thofe 
that cannot be prevented, are, it is faid, fo many inftances of 
the pofitive goeines of Gad, which ought to be brought to 
account, and fet againft the evils with greater gratitude and 
move fairly than they are by men who pafs them flightly over, 
7 whilft 
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whilft they defcend into every particular of the other fort, ag- 

ravate the leaft, and declaim pathetically and partially on all. 
Particulat occafional evils, both phyfical and moral, he obferves 
further, are confequences of the general ftate wherein God 
has placed ‘mankind, and fuch as, it may be fhewn, could not 
have been prevented in the beft of all material fyftems, * The 
‘ courfe of things,’ fays he, ¢ rolls on through a vaft variety 
of contingent events, for fuch they are to our apprehenfions, 
according to the firft impreffion of motion given to it, and 
under the direétion of an univerfal providence. This per- 
petual flux, and the viciffitudes it creates, in what we call 
the fortune of men, bring along with them both good and 
evil. Human life is chequered varioufly with both ; and-as 
the good has often fome allay, fo the evil is foftened by many 
circumftances, even by habit, and, above all, by hope, that 
cordial drop which {weetens every bitter portion, even 
the laft.’ 

Dr. Clarke has faid, that the condition of mankind, in this 
prefent ftate, is fuch, that the natural order of things is per- 
verted, and virtue and goodnefs prevented from obtaining their 
proper and due effects. For this aflertion Lord Bolingbroke 
falls very heavily upon him: hear what he fays by way of an+ 
fwer. * Audacious and vain fophift! his whole chain of rea~ 
* foning, from the moral attributes of God, downwards, is 
nothing more than one continued application of moral hu- 
man ideas to the defigns and conduct of God: and, in this 
cafe, he aflumes, moft prefumptuoufly, that the fcheme and 
order of things which God has eftablifhed in this fyftem of 
ours, are fuch as cannot be reconciled, even to the notions 
of human juftice. His terms havea very folemn air, that 
may impofe on the unwary, and confirm the habitual pre- 
judices of others. But he who analifes them, and attends 
to the fenfe of them, will perceive, that more abfurdity can- 
not be ftuffed into fo few words. 

‘ ‘To begin this analife, let us confider the terms good and bad; 
happy and unhappy, as they ftand here applied. Menwill be 
never agreed about the former; the latter can never be afcer- 
tained: and confequently, the propotition that good men are 
unhappy, and bad men happy, fhould not be advanced in the 
{€nfe in which it is advanced, and as if the natural order of 
things was perverted ; for what is the natural order of things? 
© It is that which the author of nature has eftablifhed, and ac- 
“ cording to which, evil may happen fometimes ¢o the good, and 
* good to the bad: but according to which, likewife, virtue can 
* never lead to unhappinefs, nor vice to happinefs. It 4s falfe 
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« therefore to fay, that the natural order is aétually perverted, ag 
< if unhappinefs was really become the confequence of virtue,and 
¢ happinefs of vice, in the courfe of human affairs. But now, 
¢ who are the good? who are the bad? If by the good are in- 
tended fuch as conform themfelves to the law of nature, and 
by the bad, fuch as violate this law 5 the words are very 
equivocal, and muft appear fo in their applications. Men 
differ in nothing more than in the characters they impute te 
one another, even in their private thoughts: and when they 
agree the moft, it is very poffible they may not judge as God 
judges, tho’ they pretend to judge by the fame rule, which 
they call the eternal reafon of things. ‘Thofe whom they 
admire for great atchievements, they call great; thofe whe 
have done them good, they call good, and often confound 
the two. So that the juftice of divine Providence is con- 
demned or acquitted, on the fallible and interefted judgments 
of men.— 

«Let us confider next the terms happy and unhappy. They 
are more vazue, and lefs eafy to be afcertained in their ap- 
plication, than the others. Agreeable fenfations, the fe- 
ries whereof conftitutes happinefs, muft arife from health of 
body, tranquillity of mind, and a competency of wealth. 
An abfolute privation of all thefe we are not to fuppofe. The 
cafe cannot happen, or if it could, an immediate end would 
be put to the miferable Being. But how fhall we judge for 
other men of the feveral degrees, in which they enjoy all or 
any of thefe? Hw fhall we make up their feveral accounts 
of agreeable and difagreeable fenfations, and pronounce their 
{tate to be, according to the balance, tolerable, or happy, or 
very happy? ‘lo pretend to it is, at leaft, as abfurd as to 
pretend to meafure the degrees of goodnefs. Since neither 
of them confiits fo much in outward fhew, as it does in the 
inward fentiment: and yet, without being able to meafure 
both, what faucy, what pragmatical prefumption is it to pre-. 
tend, in any fort, to judge of providenttal difpenfations, 
even {uppofing them to be thofe of particular providences ?” 
His lordihip goes on to offer fame reflections on the general 
tendency of virtue and vice to promote happinefs. With re- 
gard to health of bedy, he thinks, that it is pretty equally dif- 
tributed to good men and bad, whether 7 eqws, chriftians, Turks, 
or infidels; and that in this refpeét, the good are likely to 
have in themfelves, and in their pofterity, much the advantage. 
As to tranquillity of mind, we are told, that it is the infepa- 
rable companion of virtue; the health of the mind, which 
adds relifh and favor to all the comforts, and takes off their 
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bitter tafte from all the ntisfortunes of life: fo that if virtue 
has no reward from without, it — itfelf by inward, and, 
confequence, independent tranquility. 

On pene to meadvanceee of fortune, his lordfhip tells us, 
‘that good mén fay ‘have commonly a lefs fhare in them, as 
‘they are lefs likely ‘to ufe the means of acquiring them ; but 
‘then, ‘he fays, they want them lefs. The good man flakes his 
+thirft with a moderate draught of outward profperity, whereas 
‘the chalice of the'wicked man is-never fufficient, be it ever fo 
large. The'heathen philofophers, we are told, taught man- 
kind that there was no 'real:good but virtue; chriftians, if they 
do not‘affume that health, and the advantages of fortune, con- 
{titute happinefs folely, they affume that it is conftituted prin- 
cipally by thefe, fince on the want which good men have fome- 
times of thefe they accufe God of injuftice. 

‘ They pretend,’ continues his lordfhip, * to keep an account 
© between God and man, to barter'fo much virtue, or fo many 
aéts of devotion, againft fo many degrees of honour, of 
power, of riches; and to have their piety purchafed by the 
gratification of their-paffions. If God exaéts the duty, he 
muft pay the price. If-he does not pay it in this life, he 
muft pay it in another. Till that time they give him credit: 
and if he does not pay it then, he is an unjuft and cruel 
Being. ‘Iwill crayon out a picture on this occafion, in imi- 
tation of thofe C/anthes ufed to draw, when he difputed 
againft the partizans of volupty. Let all good chriftians, to 
denote their goodnefs and the juftice of God, be fat and 
jolly, like the canons inthe Lutrin. Let them be feated on 
thrones, with diadems on their heads, fceptres in their hands, 
and purple robes ontheir fhoulders. Let the virtues, like fo 
many Cupids in Albano’s pictures, run about the landfchape, 
bufy in the fervice of their mafters. Let juftice lead the 
wicked like flaves, with retorted arms, and downcaft eyes, 
to their footftools. Let'temperance ferve pyramids of or- 
tolans and brimmers of tokay on their tables. Let mode- 
ration offer, and they receive, facks filled with gold and 
filver, and bafkets full of diamonds and rubies. In the mid 
and front of the piece, let the great Lama of the eaft be 
placed, on an higher throne than the reft, if it be fent to 
fome Yartarian temple : his younger brother of the wéft, if 
it be fent to St. Peter’s church, at Rome: his Grace of Can- 
terbury, or 'my Lord of London, if it be fent to St. Paul's; 
and Luther, or Calvin, if it be fent to any other religious 
affembly of chriftians in thefe parts of the world,’ 
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Having faid thus much, to fhew the general tendency of 
virtue to promote the inward and real happinefs of mankind, 
in oppofition to thofe who make it confilt fo much in outward 
enjoyments, that every diminution of thefe, in the circum- 
{tances of every reputed good man, is an inftance brought in 
proof of the unjuft difpenfations of Providence, his lordthip 
roceeds to take notice of fome particular inftances that have 
been fo brought. As to particular providences, he neither. de- 
nies nor affirms them; but this he fays, that the phyfical and 
moral fyftems have no need, like the bungling works and im- 
perfeét inftitutions of men, to be carried on. by frequent_in- 
terpofitions and partial directions, that they may continue to 
aniwer the intent of the maker. 
‘ The ordinary courfe of things,’ fays he, * preferved and 
conducted by a general providence, confirms what the law 
of reafon and of nature teaches us. The law is not only 
given, but executed. ‘The authority of the lawgiver makes 
it our duty, the fanctions make it our intereft, to obey the 
law: and thefe fanctions have their effect fo often, that they 
leave no doubt concerning them. ‘They have their effect as 
often as it is neceflary zm terrorem. In imitation of provi- 
dential government, human government goes no further: 
and yet there are a parcel of little tyrants, who find fault 
with the former for going no further. God punifhes to re- 
form, as far as our nature and his fcheme permit. They 
are angry that he is not as angry as they are, that every cri- 
minal is not racked on the, wheel, and that he does not pu- 
nifh to exterminate.’ 
In aflerting the juftice of providence, his lordfhip chufes: 
rather to infift on the conitant, vifible, and undeniable courle 
of a general providence, which is, he thinks, fufficient for 
the purpofe, than to atiume a difpenfation of particular pro- 
vidences, We have not, he fays, in philofophical fpecula- 
tion, in any hiftory except that of the bible, nor in our own 
experience, fufiicient grounds to eftablifh the doétrine of par- 
ticular providences, and to reconcile it to that of a general pro- 
vidence, which continues and directs the courfe of things in 
the material and intellectual fy{tems, as thefe fyftems were 
originally conftituted by the author cf nature. : 
i They,’ fays he, ‘who have attempted to do this, by fhew- 
* ing with great, and, as I think, with too much fubtilty of 
$ wit, and licen-e of imagination, in what cafes, how far, 
* and in what manner, God may act by particular and ocea- 
* fional interpofitions, confiftently with the prefervation of 
§ that gencral order of caufes and chects which he has contti- 
< tuted, 
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. d. feem to me quite unintelligible. It is impoffible to 
frre that the Couite of the fun, or the double reve- 
< Jution of the earth, fhould be fufpended or altered, by a 
‘ temporary, nay, 2 momentary interpofition of fome parti- 
‘ cular providence, or that any thing worthy of fuch an in- 
¢ terpofition fhould happen in the material world, without vio- 
* Jating the mechanical Conftitution of it, and the natural or- 
« der of caufes and effeéts in it. As little is’it pofiible to 
‘ conceive fuch occafional interpofitions in the intellectual 
‘ fyftem as thal} give new thoughts and new difpolitions to 
‘ the minds of men, and in confequence ‘new determinations 
“ to their wills, without altering, in every fuch inftance, the 
‘ ordinary and natural progrefion of human underftanding, 
‘ nor without refuming that freedom of will which every 
¢ man is confcious that he has, tho’ fome are abfurd enoug 
‘ to deny it, and to oppofe metaphyfical dreams to intuitive 
‘ knowledge. I confefs, that I comprehend as little the me- 
© taphyfical as the phyfical impulfe of fpirits; and that the 
* words fuggeftion, filent communication, fudden influence, 
‘ influx, or injeétion of ideas, give me no determinate, cleat, 
* and diftinét ideas, nor even, as I fufpect, to the perfons who 
© talk of them the moft, and build fo much upon them.’ 

In the remaining part of this volume his lordfhip proceeds 
to offer fome further reflections upon the doétrine of a parti- 
cular providence, and endeavours to fhew how ill the expe- 
dient of another life would ferve to fet right the pretended ir- 
regularities: of this world, and to juftify the providence of 
God. But it is time to conclude our account of the whole, 
one we apprehend, laid before our readers fuch extracts 
as will abundantly juftify what we faid in our Review for 
March \aft; and to convince them that infidelity never made 
a meaner figure than in his Jordfhip’s hands. He all alon 
treats, with great contempt, thofe whom he is pleafed, in his . 
lordly manner, to ftile orthodox bullies; but fuch as are ac- 
quainted with the writers on the fide of infidelity, cannot but 
fee that there are INFIDEL BULLIES too, who are equally 
contemptible: whether his lordfhip deferves this chara¢ter or 
not, let his readers determine, : R 
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Arr. x1. Objervations on the Faerie Queene of Spenter. By 
Thomas Warton, M. A,Felow of Trinity-college, Oxford, 
8vo. 4s. Dodfley. . 


HIS learned author, whofe produdtions in polite litera- 
T ture muft inveft him with a right to criticize, by \the 
fuffrage ef Mr. Addifon and Mr. Pope, does not fet out like an 
enthufiaft for that exquifitely .defcriptive poet, whofe greateft 
work is the fubject of his obfervations.. His firft fection, wiz, 
Of the plan and condué of the Faerie Queene, afcribes no 
honour to the judgment of Spenfer, for propofing the wildnels 
of Ariofte asa model,to himfelf, rather than the more uniform 
regularity of Zao; whilehe fuppofes, the prevalence of bad 
tale in Jtaly, where the preference of the Orlando Aue to 
the Gierujfaleme liberata, was academically decreed; andthe 
greater latitude which the unbounded imagination of Spenjer 
would be indulged in, from the plan and.manner of .the for- 
mer, might concur to his injudicious determination in favour 
of it. Yet.after fome appofite reflections on the want of con- 
nection, the ob/curity and. extravagance, that refult from fueh 
a contraft to the plan and conduct of the claflical epic poets, 
Mr. /Varton concludes this feétion with the following extenua- 
tion of Spenfer’s fundamental error in this point. 

‘ Tho’ the Faerie Queene does not exhibit that ceconomy 
of plan and exaét arrangement of parts, which epic feverity 
requires, yet we fcarcely regret the lofs of thefe, while their 
place is fo amply fupplied by fomething which more power- 
fully attracts us, as it engages the affection of the heart, ra- 
ther than the applaufe of the head ; and if there be,any poem 
whofe graces pleafe, becaufe they are fituated beyond the 
reach of art; and where the faculties of creative imagina- 
tion delight us, becaufe they are unaffifted and unreftrained 
by thofe of deliberate judgment, it is this of which we are 
now fpeaking. ‘To fum up all in a few words, tho’ in the 
Faerie Queene we are not fatisfied as critics, yet we are tranf- 
ported as readers.’ 

Hisefecond fection, of Spenfer’s imitations from old rotnan- 
cess Rich was common to Ario/fo alfo, gives our author oc- 
cafion to introduce many paflages from fuch as his poet had, 
with the greateft probability, in view, fome of them enter- 
taining enough, while the whole evince the tafte of Queen 
Liizabeth’s times, in which that chivalry, fays our author, 
which was the fubject of them, was {till praétifed. The fic- 
tron of the fairies he concludes, with another writer, to have 


been 
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been introduced by the Eurapeans who had been at the holy war, 
from the eaftern nations, the Per/ians calling the fairies Peri, and 
the Arabs calling them Ginn, who fuppofed Ginniftian, corref- 
ponding to our Fairyland, inhabited by them, Our author 
finithes this fe€tion, which he apologizes for to thofe who may 
think his many citations from old romances too prolix, by 
obferving, that it may ferve for an an{wer to any of Spen/er’s 
readers, who being difgufted with his multitude of knights, 
dravons, and enchanters, fhould interrogate him in the words 
of inal d’Efte to Ariofto, after reading his Orlando— 
Where the devil, Mafter Lewis, have you picked up all 
thefe lies? 
In the third feétion, concerning Spenfer’s ufe of antient hif- 
tory and mythology, Mr. Warton premifes, that as Spen/er 
fought to produce furprize by extravagant incidents and fan- 
taftic defcriptions, he has adopted fome of the moft romantic 
fictions of the antients; in many of which he has departed 
from the received tradition, as his purpofe and fubject re- 
quired: but thefe inftances of Spen/er’s infidelity, as he terms 
it, he thinks may be urged in favour of his fancy. ‘ His native 
© force of invention, fays our author, p. 45, would not permit 
* him to purfue the letter of prefcribed fiction with tame regula- 
rity and fcrupulous exaétnefs. In many particulars he varies 
from antiquity, merely that he may introduce new beauties ; 
and frequently mentions one or two circumftances of antient 
fable, not fo much with a defign of adorning his poem with 
them, as of taking an opportunity from them of raifing a new 
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* fiction of hisown. He fometimes, indeed, mifreprefents thefe 


« matters through hafte; his allufions to antient hiftory are like- 
* wile very frequent, which, in many inftances, he has not fcru- 
* pled to violate with equal freedom, and for the fame reafons.’ 
Yet notwithftanding our author’s extenuating Spenfer’s abufe 
of the pagan’ mythology in this place, he expreily cenfures him 
fomewhere afterwards, ‘* for taking fuch liberties with the my- 
* thology of the antients, as it was their religion;’ which 
others may think a fuperabundant deference to fuch crude no- 
tions of religion, and fuch irregular impotent deities as were 
the objects of their idolatrous worfhip. His mifreprefentation 
of hiftorical facts was undoubtedfy lets veniah, 

Many inftances of this ufe and mifreprefentation of the an- 
tient mythology, &c. are adduced throughout this fection, with 
numerous inftances of his author’s imitations from the Greek 
and Latin poets, and one from Jaffe, many of which inftan- 
ces are probably imitations, as well as fome which he afcribes 
to Milton from -fpellonius. This conclufion, however, tho’ 
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very natural from a gentleman of much claffical reading, and 
often juft, we think has been fometimes too p fitively and too 
generally affirmed by fuch. Poffibly the c/uffring hyacinthin 
locks of Adam, in Paradife loft, which Mr. Warton with more 
than ordinary vehemence affirms to be literally tranflated from 
Apollonius, to which indeed it is very correfpondent, might 
have occured to Milton, had Apollonius never wrote, or the 
other never read him. For while we grant Spenfer and Milton 
learning, which implies memory, we fhould not forget that 
they had invention and imagination too, as well as Apollonius, 
who mutt otherwife have borrowed this paflage himfelf. Now 
as Milton was to defcribe the firft man, immediately fafhioned 
by his creator, both as majeftic and comely, it was natural 
to give him rather curled locks, than lank hanging hair: 
and their full and glofly convolutions, nearly contiguous, 
might readily difpofe a poet to compare them to the turgid 
clufters of ripe grapes, that hang prominent and clofe on a 
fertil vine. “lhe tendrils of this noted plant have certainly a 
ftriGer refemblance to curls than any other part of it; but 
poetry, which delights in bold imagery, and fuch refemblances, 
as would not occur to a cold and vulgar obferver, very ele- 
gantly chofe the more animated, beautiful, and confpicuous 
production of the vine, to compare the ringlets of Adam to, 
rather than to an appendage, which had a more ftrict and for- 
mal, tho’ a lels heightening and picturefque refemblance of 
them. We do not intend here, neverthelefs, to be pofitive, 
that AZi/ton might not think of, or even literally tranflate and 
apply this defcription of Apollo’s locks to Adam’s; tho’ we are 
at liberty to fuggeft the entire poffibility, that he might not; 
and to obferve, that Mr. Warton has given much ftronger evi- 
dence of his own extenfive reading throughout this fection, 
than of Ad:/ton’s tranflating this image from Apollonius. Ina 
note, however, p. 476, our critic behaves differently to that 
great poet; for, on producing a fimilar paflage from him and 
Silsus Italicus, on the power of mufic, he fays very candidly, 
—Shall we fufpect Adi/ton of plagiarifm, becaufe the Roman 
poet wrote firft? Might not the fame query have been put 
with regard to the Grecian poet too? tho’ undoubtedly his 
coincidence with the laft is clofer than withthe former. We 
have allowed ourfelves the longer in this digreffion from Spenjer, 
as we hope no ingenious writer would intend the leaft appro- 
bation of that virulent forger, who became fuch to convict 
Milton of plagiarifm ; a circumftance that reminds us of the 
invidious wretch in 2/op, who defised to part with one of 
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his own eyes, that the perfon he hated might be deprived 
of both. 

The fourth fe&tion, of Spenfer’s ftanza, verfification and 
language, remarks that he took the firft from Ta/o and Arioffo, 
the  thionable poets of his age 3 in which, as his critic juftly 
obferves, * he did not fufficiently confider the goatee of the Eng- 
lifp language, which does not eafily admit that more frequent 
repetition of the fame termination, which the /talian does; from 
its abounding with identical cadences, as the ingenious author 
of the Rambler remarks.’ After fome inftances that this cir- 
cumftance reduced him now and then to trifling and infipid 
circumlocutions, redundancies of expreffion, puerile and im- 
pertinent ideas, and numerous ellipfes for the fzke of rhyime, 
he concurs with Mr. Dryden, that rhyme may fotnetimes fuggeft 
a thought, and thinks the fullnefs and fignificancy of Spen/er’s 
defcriptions often owing to the prolixity of his ftanza, and 
the multitude of his rhymes. He refers the reader to the fol- 
lowing ftanza of Guyon’s binding Furor, as a pregnant inftance 
of this point, 

With hundred iron chaines he did him bird 

Aid hundred knots, which did him fore conftraine ; 

Yet his great iron teeth he did fill grind, 

Aod grimly gnafh, threatening revenge in vain: 

His burning eyen, whom bloudie ftrakes did ftaine, 

Stared full wide, and threw forth fparkes of fire; 

And more for rank defpite, than for great paine, 

Shake his long locks colour’d like copper wire, 
And bit his tawny beard, to fhew his raging ire. 


Mr. Varton further obferves, that his author fpells words 
varioufly for the fake of rhyme; which is rather imitating the 
licence of the Greet poets (who made very free with letters, 
and fometimes with fyllables, for the fake of metre) than the 
feverity of the Latin ones. Nor is this ftrange, when we con- 
fider, that notwithftanding our abounding much more with 
Latin than Greek derivations, the difpofition and genius 
of our language feems to coincide more with the latter, as in 
the ufe of our particles and participles, befides our remarkable 
felicity for compounding words, above that of fome of our 
neighbouring languages: to which we may add, to the fur- 
prize of many perhaps, that not a very few of our verbs, and 
other parts of {peech, which feemf to a mere Engli/h reader to 
be of the old Sexon, or fome other diale& of the Teutonic 
ftock, are manifeftly Greek. A confiderable {pecimen of this 
may be feen in Cambden’s Remains, and many others will oc- 
cur to fuch as are moderately verfed in Greek: it is remarkable 
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too, that our th, the Greek $, fo difficult to moft foreigners, 
feems fomewhat peculiar to our elocution, and never per- 
haps occurs in the Latin, but from a Greek theme. Many 
perfons have indulged an imagination, that the language of a 
people has a confiderable refemblance to the genius and cha- 
raéter of the fpeakers, and have inftanced the ftatelinefs and 
gravity of the Spamifp, the alertnefs and volubility of the 
French, &c. in which refpect the Engli/h may be termed, like 
the people, free and daring. Thefe reflections, however, ei- 
ther did not occur to the author of The Arte of Poetry, in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, or did not prevent him from centuring Spen- 
Jer, for the liberties he took of altering his accent to ferve his 
cadence; and his orthography, to help his rhyme; tho’ Mr, 
Warton informs us, he feems afterwards to allow, in fome 
meafure, the deviation from true fpelling. And with refpec& 
to the alteration of accent for the fake of cadence, we meet 
with a few lines in the Paradife bf, that will not read me- 
trically without fuch a licence. Such fyllables as were thus 
varied, or rendered arbritrary, as far as the poet’s authority 
could effect it,.are marked in fome editions. 

In the courfe of the notes on this fection, Mr. Warton gives 
us fome examples of the frequent alliteration in ufe among the 
Saxon [i.e. Anglo-Saxon] poets, from the Vifions of Piers Plow- 
man, by Robert Langelande, publifhed about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. ‘“Thefe poems are without rhyme, which 
ornament it is fuppofed ¢ the poet intended to fupply by abun- 
‘ dant alliteration ; and this,’ our critic juftly obferves, ‘ren- 
‘ ders his writings more obfcured and perplexed, by conftrain- 
* ing him often to depart from a natural eafy expreéffion.’ © As 
we may not unaptly confider alliteration as a minor and in- 
verted fpecies of rhyme, (which by the way fhould more 
ftrictly be called confonance, or jingle, as it has but very little 
relation to the rhythmi * or numbers of the verfe) it is no won- 
der we fee it fo little regarded by the Greek and Latin poets, 
that we are not certain they intended alliteration where it has 
occurred; but that the natural expreffion had this initial coin 
cidence bv accident, as in Homer, 


"Ev wedwy merodiso wrodes eeporrun acvPowman. 
And in Horace, 
Infans namque pudor probidebat plura profari, 
For the jingling leonine Latin verfe is admitted to be modern 


* Rbythmus feems applied to the quantity or time of the fect and 
fyllables compofing the verfe ; metrum; to their order and extent. 
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and barbarous, as well as that extraordinary fenfelefs allitera- 
tion of, —O Tite tute Tati tibi tanta tyranne tulifli. 

Yet as Dryden, Pitt, and other harmonious Englifo poets 
often appear to indulge alliteration in verfifying, it may be 
amufing at leaft to confider, whether fomething in our language 
and our general ear, may not peculiarly difpofe us to this lite- 
ral and initial fymphony (which it may be called) as we ob- 
ferve all the European languages, or as many 2s we know of 
them, to agree in chufing a fyllabic or difiyllabic one at the 
clofe of two lines conftituting a couplet, or for their alternate 
correfpondence through a ftanza. It feems probable indeed, 
that alliteration delights us, from the fame principle with final 
fyllabic rhyme, by the repercuffion: or eccho of a fimilar, yet 
enchant various articulation; and this may perhaps be 
termed the harmony of fpeech, while the concent and refpon- 
dence of different notes of the gamut compofe the melody of 
mufical, or inarticulate founds: as tho’ (if the fuppofition may 
not be over fubtle) both thefe modes of found, like grofler 
particles of matter, were influenced by attraction, and delighted 
incoherence. Be thefe conjectures as they may, the ear is ma- 
nifeftly often gratified from this occurence, notwithflanding 
which, a judicious poet will never facrifice propriety, eafe, or 
elegance to a puriuit of it: fince an incongruity between the 
ideas or fentiments, and the expreffions that thould exactly 
convey them, mutt be diffonant to the very intellect. On the 
other iiok if fucceflive words of this initial agreement fhould 
be the moft adequate to fignify the image or fenfe, fuch a poet 
would not reject them, from a dread of being fuppofed to affect 
alliteration. Poflibly, indeed, a ftill further confideration of 
this matter may fuggeft it is not always confined to a like be- 
ginning of fucceflive words, but-to a reduplication of the fame 
or a like-founding letter in different fyllables. It were eafy 
to illuftrate this double pofition, by examples from the lan- 
guage of the Greeks, who were very delicate about the eu- 
phony of it in profe and verfe: but to infift rather on our 
own, we fhall find that alliteration has not been limited by 
our moft numerofe poets to the beginning of fucceeding words, 
but to a repetition of the fame letters, or fimilarly founding 


letters, or fyllables, throughout the gencral tenor of a line 
or diftich. 


But when loud billows lath the founding fhore, 
The hoarfe rough verfe fhould like the torrent roar. 


° 


Where the diphthongs and Jong vowels, that fill the mouth in 
both lines, and the reiterated afperity of the canine letter in 
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the laft, have a fine effect, not inconfonant to the noife and 
tumult the words are defigned to reprefent. 

Afterall, perhaps, a rigid profaic reafoner may tell us, this is 
meer chimera, like /V/bittington’s bells ; as words, the arbitrar 
fizns of objects and ideas, have noeffential * refemblance to the 
things orideas they ftand for ; nor does any thing in nature for- 
bid that the term which fignifies fire in one language, may not 
excite the idea of /now in another. ‘This is certain, nor is it 
much lef; fo, that we are apt, from long habitude, to fuppofe 
fome relation between ideas and their vocal figns; and if hap- 
pinefs has often depended on opinion, well may amufement, 
the very end and purpofe of our digreffion on this poetical cirs 
cumftance, which has fo often been ufed, and been fo little, 
to the beft of our recollection, difcufled, or even enquired into, 
— But to return. 

With regard to Spenfer’s ftyle, his commentator, having 
admitted his frequent aftectation of obfolete words [which yet 
were lefs obfolete in his time] affirms it is in general perfpi- 
cuous, flowing, and exuberant. His paftorals, he obferves, 
are a profefled imitation of Chaucer’s ttile, (whom he terms 
the well of Englith undefilde) which the commentator thinks he 
intended as a kind of Engli/h doric, in oppofition to the great 
number of terms taken from thofe languages principally de- 
rived from the Latin ftock. For notwithftanding he ufes thefe 
often, Mr. #arton remarks, they occur ofteneft, and for the 
fake of rhyme, at the termination of his lines. He thinks B, 
Fobnfon’s cenfure wnyeafonable, ¢ that Spevfer, in affecting the 
¢ antients, writ no language ;’ but at the end of this fection 
fubfcribes to the following fentiments of ‘fohnfon, concerning 
poetical Janguage, which he terms admirable. * Words bor- 
* rowed of antiquity do lend a kind of majefty to flile, and 
are not without their delight fometimes: for they have the 
authority of yeares, and out of their intermiffion do lend a 
kind of grace-lrke newneffe. But the eldef? of the prefent, 
and newnes of the pajt, language, is the beft.’ 

In the fifth fection, of Spenfer’s imitations from Chaucer, we 
have numerous proofs of them in fentiments, Janguage, inci- 
dents and manner; which is extremely natural, as Spenfer mutt 
have perufed, with entire tafte, while yet his language was 
mcre intelligible and elegant, the writer he terms the pure well 
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* Perhaps a few word: formed, as near as we can, from the voice 
or norfe of diferent antmals, to fignify and diftinguifh any fuch par- 
ticelar founds, may conttitute a kind of exception to this: tho’ to 
give itany confiderable force, words of iuch fignifications fhould be 
very cgnfcnant in all languages. 
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head of poetry. Mr. Warton clofes this fection with his with, 
that Chaucer were more generally and attentively ftudied. He 
laments, that fuch an excellent writer feems rather confidered 
as an old, than a good, poet; and his pieces rather as calcu- 
lated to gratify the antiquarian than the critic: while he avers, 
from his own experience, that he has found fuch true humour, 
pathos, and fublimity in him, as more refined ages could 
hardly equal. 

The fixth fection, of Spenfer’s imitations from Arioffo, tho’ 
much fhorter than the former, contains many inftances of 
them; and particularly of his frequent ufe of the fame, or very 
fimilar expedients: but our commentator afligns the manifeft 
preference to Spenfer, as an epic poet, towards the conclufion 
of it. * For notwithftanding he feems ambitious of rivalling 
© the Orlando Furiofo, it may be affirmed,’ fays Mr. Warton, 
‘ they were of a genius entirely different. Spen/er, amidtft all 
¢ his abfurdities, abounds with beautiful and fublime reprefen- 
‘ tations, while Ario/fo’s ftrokes of true poetry bear a very fig- 
‘ nal difproportion in their number to his fallies of romantic 
‘ imagination. He gives us the grotefque for the graceful, 
“and extravagance for majefty. His vein is fo far different 
© from Spenfer’s, that it is abfolutely comic; and better fuited 
* to fcenes of humour, than to ferious and folemn defcription. 
* He .fo greatly excels in painting the familiar manners, that 
© what are called his tales are by far the moft fhining paflages 
‘ in his poem, as many of his fimilies are the ftrongeft indi- 
* cation of his turn for burlefque.’ A note at the end of this 
fection enforces this charge of our critic’s againft Arioffo, by 
mentioning fome of thefe fimilies ; fuch as that of a magician 
dazzling a knight with his enchanted fhield, to a cat playing 
with and killing a moufe ; the cries of foldiers on the death of 
their leader, to the noife of a herd of fwine, when the wolf 
has feized a young pig; aid others nearly as ludicrous. 

Tho’ the feventh fection, of Spen/er’s inaccuracies, be more 
contracted than the preceding, it gives little occafion for 
charging the commentator with any unreafonable partiality 
for his author. He denudes him fo as to expote fome blemithes, 
fome defeéts and excrefcences, tho’ his mould and ftru€ture, 
a be graceful. ¢ Few poets,’ he fays, ‘ appear to 

ave written with greater rapidity: he often fails to attend 
* to the niceties of conftruction, and negleéts fuch a revifal 
as might prevent contradiction, inconfiftency, or repetition: 
trom whence refults even inconnection both of words and 

circumftances, and a violation, not only of grammar, but of 
* truth, probability, and propriety. He was more folicitous,’ 
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continues our critic, * of giving bold than exact touches to 
‘ his figures; and fo earneftly intent on forming what was 
‘ great, that he forgot to produce what was correct ; 
‘ whence few poets have fhewn more imagination with lef 
‘ judgment.’ ‘Too many inftances of very bold ellipfes, con- 
fuled conftruction, tautology in words and circumftances, 
contradi€tion and ambiguity from inaccuracy, confirm thefe 
objections. | 

‘Mr. Warton obferves, in his 8th fection, concerning Spenfer’s 
imitations of himfelf, ¢ that fuch a difquifition will difcover 
© the favourite images of an author; will teach us how va- 
‘ rioufly he exprefles the fame thought, and often explain 
‘ difficult paffages and words.’ Several exemplifications enfue 
on thefe different heads; one of which gives him an oppor- 
tunity of introducing his author’s celebrated picture of defpair, 
and other ftrong pieces of imagery. Afterwards he defcends 
to particular words, of which Spenjfer feemed fond, marking 
the peculiar fenfe and conftruétion, in which he applied fome 
of them. 

The gth fection, which is very fhort, examines, after a 
polite apology, Mr. Upton’s opinion concerning feveral pafia- 
ges in Spenfer. As a decifion between two learned and inge- 
nious Critics is not our province, we fhall juft obferve, that on 
perufing only Mr. Warten’s expofitions of thefe paflages, with 
his account of Mr. Upton’s, many of the former’s appeared 
clear tous, and all probable. But our not having leifure ta 
confult Mr. Upton at large, muft render us ftill lefs competent 
judges in the difpute, if we had afflumed to interfere in it. 
Our commentator curforily approves many of the ingenious 
Mr. ‘Fortin’s remarks on this poet. 

The roth fection, concerning Spenfer’s allegorical character, 
refers it partly to the tafte of the age for mafques and allegori- 
cal pageantries and {pectacles, fome of which are fpecified in 
the notes ; and partly to his reading Arieffe, tho’ our critic 
accounts the former a mare ingenious allegorift. He cenfures 
him, neverthelefs, ‘ for blending fome {criptural paffages and 
defcriptions, and particularly fome from the apocalypfe, with 
his fiction and allegory, which he thinks fuch an impropriety, 
as he fears may amount to unpiety.’ And certainly, tho’ it is 
probable the poct had not the leaft irreligious purpofe in 
this, it is much lefs allowable than any liberties he might 
take with the Pagan mythology. Many of the notes to 
this fecrion reiult from Mr. Wartan’s intimacy with our moft 
antique pocts, 
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The laft fection, containing mifcellaneous remarks, confifts 
of fuch as our author thought not conveniently referable to 
the ral heads of the former. Herein many paflages are 
adduced from Spenfer, and compared with others, either in 
the Greek or Latin claflics, or in former Engli/h writers, of 
which here he affirms, and there fuggefts, them to have been 
imitations. He afcribes fome of his author’s particular 
expreffions to the manners of his time, or evinces their agree- 
ment and propriety to the notions and incidents of romance. 
He endeavours to fix the fignification of a few uncom- 
mon words (which he conceives to have been miftaken 
hitherto) by the authority of Chaucer and others; fhewing 
by what fubfequent writers fuch uncommon words have fince 
been ufed, and how their orthography has been varied: and 
of thefe remarks fome are lefs ingenious and neceflary than 
others. He gives us an inftance or two of fuch obvious 
tranfpofitions, as muft have fweetened fome of Spen/er’s 
rough lines, which introduce a critical digrefion on the har- 
monious paufe and cadence of an alexandrine. “Iwo or three 
examples; of a bold and metathetical application of epithets 
are cited, and a few other licences of Spen/er in conftruction 
and fyntax ; but fome of which, as im for bimfelf, he ob- 
ferves are the prefent language of poetry. 

Our author’s pofticript is intended to extenuate fome ob- 
jeCtions, he modeftly fays, * he is fenfible muft occur; and 
¢ particularly that of his being more diligent in pointing out 
‘ the faults than the beauties of Spenfer” ‘To this he ra- 
tionally fays, * that his having been deficient in encomiums 
‘ on particular pailages did not proceed from a want of per- 
ceiving or acknowledging beauties, but from a perfuafion 
that nothing is more abfurd or ufelefs than the panegyrical 
comments of thofe who criticize from the imagination, 
rather than from the judgment ; who exert their admira- 
tion inftead of their reafon, and difcover more of enthu- 
fiafm than difcernment. And this muft, he adds, be moft 
* commonly the cafe of thofe, who undertake to point out 
* beauties, which, as they will naturally approve themfelves 
* to the reader by their own force, fo no reafon can often be 
* given why they pleafe.’ This is both juft and delicate, 
fuch beauties confifting probably of thofe namelefs graces, 
which, Mr. Pope obferves—no precepts can declare. We may 
further add, that this method of infifting particularly on the 
blemithes of a great writer may prevent future imitators from 
copying them chiefly; which fome, who could never rife to 


their excellences, have made a fhift to attain to. And if the 
much 
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much greater number of paflages, which fuch a critic pafles 
over without any ftricture, be fuppofed excellent, or irre. 
prehenfible, there will be abundant room for the generous 
applaufe of thofe readers, whofe approbation beft honours a 
fine writer. Befides which, Mr. /Varton’s criticifms on the 
beauties of Spenfer would be the more fuperfluous, as he in- 
forms us, a formal edition of the Faerie Queene with notes 
is at prefent expected from two learned and ingenious critics, 
who, we hope, will exert the genuine functions of criticifm, 
and, as Mr. Pope fays, * teach the world wrth reafon to 
© admire.’ 

Upon the whole, Mr. Warton feems to have ftudied his 
author with much attention, and has obliged us with no bad 
prelude for the edition, of which he advifes us. His ac. 
quaintance with our earlieft writers muft have qualified him 
with fuch a relifh of the Anglo-Saxon dialeét, as few poets, 
fince Prior, feem to have imbibed: and his claffical learning 
continually fupplies him with paflages from the antients, fimilar 
to his own author, and other Engii/h ones of a later date. For 
though his title-page profefles to obferve on the Faerie Queene 
only, his great propenfity to ftarting of parallels often diverts 
him from his main purfuit, efpecially in the notes, which ren- 
ders his criticifm more mifcellaneous and excurfive, tho’ not 
always the lefs entertaining. But we are concerned that the 
progrefs of this work obliges us to add, to what we have al- 
ready mentioned in regard to Mi/ton, that he feems particu- 
larly pointed at by our critic, as an imitator, tranflator and 
copyer, tho’ an improving one; and this is conducted in 
fuch a manner, that the compliments now and then thrown 
in to mitigate and qualify fuch imputations, do not effectually 
conceal that partiality and ill-will, which a true critic fhould 
diveft himfelf of ; and which a genius of effential dignity is 
lefs generoufly fubjected to, when the man is dead. For tho’ 
the envy of his cotemporaries might detra&t, his fame, which 
the candour of foreigners has reflected on his country, fhould 
not in prudence be curtailed by his countrymen, ‘That he 
had great natural faculties, and that he read, imbibed and 
diftuted much, are equally manifeft: but a laboured invetti- 
gation of his attainments, in detriment to his talents, has 4 
malign afpect; and we apprehend the following inftances 
will evince this point to have been over-f{trained by our 
author. 

There is a paflage in Camus, quoted p. 250, which it is faid 
Milton probably copicd from Euripides. Mr. Warton bas 
faurly cited the Greek parallel. ‘The. cireumftance they de 
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‘. and that is, to defcribe two abfent youths, which 
Poche lady’ brothers in Comus, and fuppofed to be gods by 
the fhepherds in the Iphigenia in Tauris of Euripides ; but 
it needs only impartiality and common tafte to difcern, that 
the imagination and aw | of the Engli/hman greatly exceed 
the Grecian’s on this occation ; and that it 1s more probable 
he did not think of Euripides here, than that he did. ‘The 
fame may be affirmed of the parallelifm between Michael’s 
foretelling the fate of paradife at the univerfal deluge, and the 
fpeech of Delos to Latona in Homer’s hymn to Apollo; tho 
the refemblance here is a little clofer. Some circumftances of 
the flood Milton is fuppofed to draw from the Noe Vaticinium 
of Cafimir. The great proof of this is that both have faid, in 
confequence of the flood, fea-monfters fhall lodge and litter 
in guondam palaces. What more natural coincidence than 
thison the very fame fubjeét? What image more likely to 
oceur to both thefe fine writers? Mr. Addifon has the very 
fame, we thipk, in his Latin ode to Dr. Burnet of the 
Charter-houfe. Miiton is honeftly admitted, p. 255, to be 
the firft who gave, with becoming majefty, the idea of an 
armed angel; but from what fpirit proceeds the immediately 
fubfequent detra¢tion from it? * He probably received fome 
‘ hints, in this refpect, from paintings which he had feen in 
© Jtaly, particularly from one by Raphael, where Michael, clad 
‘ in celeftial panoply, triumphs over Satan chained.’ Now that 
Milton was in Italy before his blindnefs, is admitted ; but it 
js neither a fair nor likely inference, that he could not have 
imagined this poetical figure without having feen Raphael’s 
picture, as well as Raphael himfelf muft, before he painted 
it. It is only fuppofing the poet’s imagination as ftrong as 
the painter’s. Ailton is thought, p. 297, to borrow the fol- 
Jowing line on his deceafed wife, 


Methought J faw my late deceafed faint, 


from this in Sydney’s vifion on the Faerie Queene, 
Methought I faw the grave where Laura lay. 


Niccol:, an antient bard, called the cock daies harbinger--- 
Milton terms the morning-ftar fo. Ergo! The former fays 
of May,’ that fhe throws trom her lap the choiceft flowers ; 
the latter, that fhe throws from her green lap the yellow cow- 

flip. Now how could any competent poets, after making 
the month a perfonage, omit, with any propriety, annexing 
fuch a funtion to her! MGlton is fuppofed to draw his very 
expreffion of blind fury in his Lycidas, from Spenfer’s fell 
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Erinnys. Even thefe trite words, this, this is fhe, in hig 
Arcades, muft needs be copied from this is fhe, repeated jn 
a matk of Fobnfon’s. He is fuppofed, p. 306, to have com, 
mitted another petty larceny, in ftealing honour due from Speq, 
fer’s honour dew. What is this but. interdicting a mag 
common {peech, and filencing him, on pain of plagiarifm? 
Surely it is too mean and nugatory for candid mafculine cri. 
ticifm ; and perhaps we have been acting too trivially our 
felves, in reciting fo much of it. But to conclude, had ou 
Jearned and ingenious author been more attentive to the effay 
on poetical imitation *, which he has fo juftly one 
as which exhibits fuch a clear and fatisfactory analy/fis of 
that delicate fubje&, it muft have faved him fome of thefe 
exceptionable ftri€lures, and us the difagreeable occafion of 
mentioning them; as it is with regret we obferve ingenious 
writers afford any confiderable pretext for inferring thee le 
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Art. x11. The doctrine of the trinity, as ufually explained, 
inconfifient with fcripture and rcajon; and the pernicions 
confequences, that attend Juch mifreprefentations of chriftianity, 
fet forth. Ina letter to the author of the late vindication 
of the doctrine of the trinity, in two parts. 80. 15.64 
Shuckburgh. 


HE vindication, &c. to which the tra€&t now before us 

is defigned as an anfwer, is generally allowed to be 
the moft confiderable production which hath appeared againft 
the effay on fpirit. Our impartial fentiments upon the pro- 
priety and confiftency of the fcheme of doétrine it exhibits, 
and the conclufivenefs of the arguments alledged to fupport 
that fcheme, were fubmitted to the judgment of the public, 
in the Review for Dec. 1753. 

The author of the piece we are confidering, acquaints his 
readers that he engages in this debate, not from any appre- 
henfion that the author of the e//zy was unable to fupport his 
argument without the affiftance of others; but from a real 
conviction, that the caufe he undertakes to defend is a com- 
mon one, in which every private chriftian is concerned. 
Upon this account, he judges it expedient to reprefent, in,the 
moft unreferved manner, the reafons why he cannot acquiefce 
in the vindicator’s account of this doétrine ; and propofes to 
offer his objections in fuch a manner, as to give no juft caufe 
of offence to any candid and fincere inquirer atter truth, -He 


* See Review for Fuly 1753. p. 19, feq. ; 
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‘vy allows, that in the prefent difpute, the weight of 
ond adhosite lies on that fide of the ueftion which he 
oppofes ; and that on this account the doctrine ought to be 
treated with decency, and oppofed with modefty ; this re- 
fpect he thinks is due to received and eftablifhed opinions. 
But he can by no means admit that becaufe a doctrine hath 
the advantage of age and pofleffion, it hath any infallible 
mark of truth; or that time alone can render it fo facred, as 
that it fhould not be oppofed or controverted at all. Such 
{entiments, he judges, can never be confiftently aflerted by thofe 
who are perfuaded of the lawfulnefs of our reformation. 

He obferves likewife, that the principles which the vindi- 
cator hath advanced, and which always have been advanced, 
and always muft, by thofe who enter into a full vindication 
of the Athanafian trinity, are in his apprehenfion, not only 
injurious to the Chri/fian revelation, but de/frudtive of it ; and 
would equally wpa J the pretenfions of any revelation what- 
foever. But he is far from fuppofing that the vindicator fees 
the confequences of his fyftem in the fame light that himfelf 
fees them. He doth not contend that mankind are chargeable 
with the confequences of all the opinions they hold ; as this 
principle would introduce a wretched fcene of oppofition and 
animofity. 

Having remarked from Mr. Fortin *, that the opinions of 
the Nicene fathers themfelves upon this fubjeét did not come 
up to the ftandard of modern orthodoxy, he goes on, 
* wherefore fetting afide councils and fathers, by whofe au- 
* thority we fhall never be able to fettle the point between 
* us, let us proceed to fcripture and reafon ; that is, to fcrip- 
* ture underftood and explained agreeably to the principles of 
* genuine reafon.—By the fcriptures I mean thofe of the new 
‘ teftament only, the o/d being in my apprehenfion of no 
* fort of ufe in the prefent argument. Without doubt you 
* will expect fome very good reafon for this exclufion, fince 
* poffibly this may be the firft time you have met with it ; 
: and fuch I hope to give you. I do not find that any of 
thefe writers, who have attempted to prove the abfolute 
equality of the fon with the father from the old teftament, 
rave really made it clear, that the jews themfelves, I {peak 
of thofe who lived before our Saviour’s time, ever col-_. 
Fa this doCtrine from their fcriptures, or were poflefft 
; of any notion at all about it. Now this one circumftance 

affords, I own, to me a firong prefumption againft the 


* Remarks on Ecclef/. Hit. Vol. III. p. 95. 
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© thing. Here is a revelation of God’s will made to a pari 
* ticular people ; this revelation is written and promulgated 
to them in their own native language ; they continue jy 
pofleflion of it, and are directed by it in the management 
of all their civil and religious concerns, from gene. 
ration to generation, for the fpace of two thoufand 
years; and at the fame time there is a very important 
doétrine fuppofed to be contained and celivered in it, which 
none of thefe people, from the beginning to the end, ever 
difcovered.—The doétrine of three equal perfons in the 
godhead, as revealed in the old teftament, was of no uf 
to the ‘fews: Is it of any ufe to Chriffians? I make 
no feruple of declaring for the negative: the doctrines of 
chriftianity are in my opinion all to be found in the chriftian 
revelation ; and whatever is not plainly and clearly deli 
vered there, I muft take upon me to affirm, pardon my 
prefumption, that it is not ftrictly incumbent upon any 
chriftian tu believe at all. So then here is a fuppofed re. 
velation of a doétrine of no ufe to any body: not to the 
Fews, becaufe, fo far as this doctrine is concerned, they 
never underftood it: not to chriftians, becaufe, with re- 
© fpect to every point that it is neceflary for a chriftian to 
© believe, peculiarly as fuch, it is fuperfeded by one more 
¢ plain, and clear, and comprehenfive.’ : 

Our author obferves to his correfpondent, that the only 
queftion in debate between them is, whether the fon exifts 
in the fame numerical eflence with the father? And therefore 
takes leave to call him back to the fubject of inquiry, from 
which he feemed difpofed to wander. ‘The vindicator having 
obferved, that Chrift had fcarce ever declared himfelf to be 
the Chri? in exprefs and pofitive terms, becaufe of the ma- 
licious difpofitions of his enemies, and the prejudices of his 
own difciples, proceeds to affert, that ** in like manner, and 
“¢ for the fame reafons, we fhall find his divinity rather ftrongly 
<¢ intimated, than plainly taught. One means he ufed of 
** conveying this doctrine, was, by calling Ged in a peculiat 
“© manner his father on all occafions.” ‘To this our author 
juftly and judicioufly replies —‘ This paragraph furnithes 
‘ matter for various remarks,—‘ He found bimfelf oblig- 
“* ed to peak and acd? with great caution and referve.’—— 
* Surely, Sir, you did not well confider the contequencés of 
* what you here fay ; with great caution and referve ? What, 
© in a point of fuch vat importance ? Rem tantam tam neglt- 
* genter ? Io not you inculcate this doctrine upon us asa 
© doctrine neceflary for every man to believe ? So neceflary 
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¢ that no one can call himfelf a chriftian, or hope for falva~ 
¢ tion without believing it? And can we contceive it poffible, 
© that be who came imto the world on purpofe to fave man- 
© kind, fhould leave them, in a point whereon their falvation 
¢ depended, fo confeffedly in the dark ? It is more natural to 
‘ fuppofe he would have begun his preaching with a clear de- 
< finition of the Trinity ; becaufe, according to Athana/fius, 
© Dr. Waterland, and all their followers, if we do not believe 
< this in their fenfe of it, it fignifies nothing what we believe 
‘ befides. 

—‘ But you go on, “In like manner, and for the fame 
“¢ reafons, we fhall find his divinity rather ftrongly intimated, 
« than plainly taught.”—* I obferve you have here thrown in, 
whether inadvertently or defignedly, I know not, the word 
divinity, about which there is nodifpute. I am as fully per- 
fuaded of our Saviour’s proper divinity, as you or any other 
chriftian can be ; and therefore cannot help accufing the de- 
fenders of the Athanafian hypothefis of a little unfair pro- 
ceeding, in reprefenting all thofe who do not come quite up 
to the fame pitch of orthodoxy with themfelves, as deniers 
of it; for neither in juftice or charity ought this to be. 
Pleafe then to fee how your argument will ftand, if inftead 
of divinity, you fubftitute the word co-equality: ‘* We fhall 
‘¢ find his co-eguality rather ftrongly intimated than plainly 
© taught.” But is an intimation fufficient to prove a doctrine 
‘ of fo very difficult and abftrufe, and withal of fo important 
‘ a nature ?— 

—* You fay, “ the Son is by all the antient writers held to 
“¢ be, in fome fenfe, inferior to the father, and that with re- 
“ gard even to his divine nature *,.’” * Herein is included 
‘ your own opinion ; and a very juft one I think it would be 
© (notwithftanding the Athanafian creed intimates no fuch in- 
‘ feriority) if it went no farther; but within fix lines this is 
‘ all undone again; ‘¢ for the Son is yet co-eternal and co-egual 
<¢ with the father.” ‘If this be not an exprefs contradictian, 
‘ I know not how fuch a thing can be exhibited in words, 
* To be co-equal, if I have any idea of its meaning, is to be 
* equal in all fenfes: but when one being is aflerted to be 
¢ inferior to another in /ome fenfe, and yet equal in all fenfes, 
* in what light are the two propofitions to be confidered? For 
é God's fake, Sir, and the truth’s fake, Jet us not entirely ba- 
© nifh reafon out of this difpute: if fuch muft be the cafe, 
* let us cordially join hands, and go back at once together like 


* Vindication, part Il. page 12. 
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“ friends into the bofom of that church, from which we have 
¢ fo unwarrantably feparated. But, as this cannot upon the 
¢ whole be your defign, let us go on and conftder wherein this 
confefled inferiority confilts, and let reafon lead us by the 
hand, ftep by ftep, in our progrefs: according to all the fg: 
thers, according to Bifhop Pearfon, Bifhop Bull, Dr. Water. 
land, to whom, without any danger of affronting, I will add 
yourfelf, it confifts in this, the Son is originated, the Father 
unoriginated. Is not this diftinction enough to deftroy, even 
to annihilation, the notion of co-equality? Can aco-equality 
fubfift between two beings, one felf-originated, the other not? 
The Son, you grant, is not /e/f-originated ; if not, originated 
from fome other; and this origination, whatever name you 
call it by, whether creation, or generation, implies a begin. 
ning, tho’ in an eternity paft, the mind may not be able to 
reach backward to that beginning.’ 
Our author proceeds to demonftrate the falfhood of the 
fcheme he oppofeth, by adjufting the meaning of certain term; 
which are commonly ufed in this debate; and urges the con. 
cefions of Dr. Waterland and Dr. Stebbing, as abtolutely fab. 
verfive of the caufe which they have endeavoured to fuppott. 

‘ The aflertion,’ fays he, ‘ that three diftinct minds exift 
together in the fame numerical eflence, goes upon this fa 

pofition, that mind and effence are things diftinct from each 
other ;—Now what can be affirmed of the divine oufia, that 
may not alfo be affirmed of the divine nous? What attri- 
butes will you give to one, that you can deny to the other? 
—StriGtly and properly fpeaking, mind is neither more not 
lefs than the effence itlelf, together with its powers of know- 
ledge and will; it is, in truth, a word only, not a thing, 
and fignifies no other than the aétton and operation of fpinit 
If then mind and effence are really only one and the fame 
thing, under different confiderations, can we be miftaken in 
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effences? Again, if effence or fubftance be the fame ae 
with fpirit, muft it not be equally true, that to affirm diftin 
effences, is to affirm diftinct ipirits? And can we then 
withhold the conclufion, that to affitm diftinét fpirits, is to 
affirm diftinét Gods ? 

Dr. Stebbing contends, that three (perfons) as diftiné in 
point of agency, as Peter, Fames, and Fobn are diftin, are 
the one eternal God.—* Well then, we will fay; that each di- 
* vine perfon is an intelligent agent, and as diftiné in point 
* of agency from either of the other, as Peter, ‘Famesy and 
€ Fobn are diftinct men: what may naturally be deduced _ 
I * thelé 
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faying, that to affirm diftinct minds, is to affirm diftiné | 
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© thefe premifes?) Muft not every diftinct agent have a diftin& 
‘ principle of agency? That is, is not a diftin&t principie of 
« agency neceflary to conftitute a diftinét agent? The next 
* point will be to afcertain what the principle of agency is: 
‘and may we not affirm it to be Spirit ? Do not ail philofo- 
< phers agree, that nothing acts but /pirit? If nothing acts 
« but /pirit, fpirit is the principle of agency. To goon: if 
« fpirit Je the principle of agency, and every diftinct agent 
< muft have a diftin& principle of agency, to be the ground 
< of that diftinction, then every diftinct agent muit have a 
© diftiné fpirit : and if every diftinét agent muft have a diftinét 
« fpirit, then I do not fee how you can poffibly avoid the con- 
« fequence, that every diftinét agent in the Trinjty muft be a 
‘ difing God. Thus, if you do not confound the perfons, 
« you muft divide the fubftance ; and, back again, if you do 
« not divide the fubftance, you muft confound the perfons: 
« there is no avoiding this grand dilemma, either of denying 
€ three diftin&t agents in the godhead, or of maintaining three 
* diftinét Gods, So that, whether we argue from the word 
“ mind, or from the word agent, right reafon will lead us to 
“ the fame conclufion. Hence I muft be permitted to make 
© this general obfervation, that the moft celebrated defenders 
of the orthodox fyftem have no other way of preferving 
their caufe from difcredit, than under the fhelter of equivo- 
cal and ambiguous terms; the moment they fpeak plainly, 
in words of a fixed and acknowledged meaning, they fupply 
materials to overturn their whole fyftem.’ 

Our author having intimated, that the principles upon which 
the fyftem called orthodox is defended by its zealous advocates, 
are the roots that feed and fupport the popt/h caufe in this 
nation, and that till they are fairly cut off, all our attempts 
againft it will be vain and unfuccefsful, our difluafives carry 
little weight, nay, will rather be treated with contempt and 
turned to our difadvantage: he then urges the following im- 
portant advice. * Give up all impoffibilities, give up the au- 
* thority of the fathers, give up all pretenfions to an indepen- 
* dent power in the church, give up the right of declaring 
* what the fenfe of fcripture is, of impofing that fenfe upen the 
“ clergy, and thence, by means of the clergy, upon the people, 
* which is the very thing we mean by infallibility, and is all 
* the church of Rome does, or needs delire to do. I own, 
* there are to me fome probable appearances, that if we go 
* on to infift upon thefe points, in the manner fome of our 
* divines infift upon them, the courfe of half a century more 
* will bring us all fairly round into popery again. Let us 
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then at once give them up, and matters, I truft, will 

better with us than they havedone. We fhall by this means 
not only ftrencthen our, hands againft the papi/fs, but ob. 
viate fome of the chief objections that have been urged 
avainit chriftianity by the deifts ; to whom our Own tenets 
have ferved as a lodgment, like the outworks of a fortifica, 
tion, whence the more fuccefsfully to batter the citadel,’ 
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Arr. xiit. Sixteen Difcourfes upon Doétrines and Duties, mon 
peculiarly chriftian, and againj? the reigning vantttes of the 
ace. By the author of the Life of David. 8vo. §s. Ri- 


vington. 


E have received no fmall pleafure from the perufal of 

fuch of thefe difcourfes as are upon chriftian duties, 

and the prevailing follies of the prefent age ; in regard to thofe 
upon doétrinal fubjects, we fhall only fay, that'reafoning dos 
not appear to be the author’s beft talent. But our readers will ke 
able to form a judgment of the whole, from the fhort account 
we fhall give of each of them. 
In the two firit fermons our author recommends humility, 
principally from our Saviour’s example. The words he dif 
courfes from are thofe in AZatt. xi. 28, 29. Come unto me al 
ye that labour, Sc. He takes occafion to obferve from them, 
that humility is a virtue that had not fo much as a name before 
chriftianity, and that fuppofing it had been known to ‘the 
world before, yet no mere mortal was fitted to teach it in pet 
fection; the itrange mixture of vanity and conceit in our com- 
pofition making this a leflon that comes ill recommended from 
the moit perfect of our race. It was a do€trine, and a difco- 
very therefore, we are told, referved for, and peculiarly adapt- 
ed to, the character and condition of our blefled Saviour, whe 
not only humbled himfelf to the meannefs of our ‘nature, but 
vouchiafed to.aflume one of the loweft and moft abject con- 
ditions of life, to teach us perfect humility in all its parts and 
circumftances. . 
In treating of this virtue, he firft explains it, and then con 
fiders it as it regards ourfelves, our fellow-creatures, and out 
creator. Humility,’ fays he, ¢ is a virtue which will be bef 
underftood by confidering it as a principle direétly oppofite 
to pride: it is a virtue wilely appointed by Almighty Gods 
2s a counterpoife to felf-love, and that felf-fufficiency which 
rejults from it: it is a viitue which teacheth us to think 
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juftly, that is, meanly 3 OF, to {peak more properly, it ae 
us to think neither vainly nor vauntingly of ourlelves an 
our endowments; and to do right to the reft of mankind on 
the fame fcore, praifing and prefersing upon the compariion, 
as reafon and truth require. It is a virtue that fubdueth the 
haughty heart to the divine difpeniations ; concluding from 
clear nnd candid refleCtions upon the wifdom and goodnefs 
of God, and our own ignorance and infuficiency, that every 
condition of life affigned to us, every appointment of pro- 
vidence, is the wifeft and beft that could be made; and is, 
at lealt, good enough for creatures fo vain and fo worthle(s 
as we are.” 

In thethird fermon he proves, that the precepts of chriftia- 
nity are perfectly agreeable to cur nature, adiirably fitted to 
perfect and exalt it, and, of confequence, to raife it to all 
that height of happinefs it is capable. of, in this world. 
And this he does by fhewing the natural felicity that at- 
tends the practice of each of thofe virtues, that are parti- 
cularly recommended and enjoined by the chriftian re- 
ligion, fuch as patience, meekne(s, temperance, chattity, faith, 
hope, and charity. 

In the fourth fermon he enquires into the reafonablenefs cf 
the practice of ridiculing the principles and perfuafions of thofe 
who believe the icriptures to be the woid of God; after which 
he enquires into the nature and compiction of the predi¢tion 
in his text—Knowing this firfi, that there hall come in the laft 
days froffers, Sc. 

He endeavours, in the fifth fermon, to prove the immor- 
tality of the foul, from natural philofophy and reafon. ‘The 
firft argument he makes ufe of, and on which he employs {e- 
veral pages, is drawn from the immateriality of the foul; an 
argument which, tho’ frequently urged, is certainly inconciu- 
live, as a moderate fhare of reflection may convince every at- 
tentive reafoner. The other arguments he makes ufe of are 
thofe drawn from the confent of mankind on this head, and 
the flrong defire of immortality implanted in our nature by 
Almighty God ; neither of which, we apprehend, will carry 
much conviction to the mind of a confiderate enquirer. There 
are other arguments which render the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the foul highly probable upon the principles of reafon, 
but thefe our author only mentions, not having time to en- 
large upon them. 

In the fixth fermon he endeavours clearly to explain and 
prove the poffibility, eternity, and juftneis of hell-vorments, 
and fully to anfwer the objectiuns to them. One argument 
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which he makes ufe of to prove the juftice of them, is drawy 
from the malignity of all habitual fin, which being infinite, 
we are told, the punifhment may, and ought, in juttice, t 
be fo too. His other arguments on this head being of much 
the fame force, will be a fufficient excufe, we hope, for no 
mentioning them. =. | 

In the feventh fermon he proves the poffibility, reafonable. 
nefs, and certainty of the refurrection, and endeavours fully 
to confute all the objections to it. The method he purtfues js 
this: he firft fhews, that the refurrection is pofhible ; fecondly, 
that it is, from the nature and reafon of things, highly cre. 
dible and rational ; and thirdly, that both our own nature and 
the moral attributes of God, neceflarily require it. ‘There be. 
ing nothing advanced under any of thefe heads, but what has 
been often repeated, we proceed to the eighth fermon, where. 
in the example of Almighty God is recommended to us in the 
point of forgivenefs. The words from which he difcourfes 
are—Be ye therefore merciful, as your father alfo is merciful, 
and he enquires firft into the nature and number of thofe of- 
fences wherewith we daily provoke the wrath of God againf 
us: after which he proceeds, in the ninth difcourfe, to re- 
commend the example of God to us in the cafe of charity, 
to wit, that we fhould relieve and fupply the neceffities of 
our fellow-creatures, as our great creator relieveth and fup- 
plieth ours. 

We thall here give a fhort fpecimen of the forcible manner 
in which our author frequently expreffes himfelf. After ob- 
ferving that in imitation of the mercy of God, which is bound- 
Jefs and univerfal, we fhould not confine our charity to any 
one relation, or fect, or fociety of men, he goes on as follows: 
But here there is one caution to be laid down, which is 
of the laft confequence to be carefully attended to; and 
that is, that the vagrant beggar is an eternal exception to 
all the precepts and dictates of chriftian charity. The race 
of vagrant beggars are the vileft race that ever curfed the 
earth. Every penny given to the vagrant beggar, is fo 
much taken away from honeft induftry, and chriftian cha- 
rity: taken away from chriftian charity, and given away to 
idlenefs and lewdnefs ; to vice and villainy; to abomina- 
tions and corruptions of every kind! In one word, it is fo 
much of our fubftance with-held from God, and dedicated 
to the devil. Vagrant beggars are the reproach and ruin of 
every country under heaven, where they are endured! And 
altho’ they are lefs the reproach of this country, than pet 
haps of any other region under heaven; yet is not this 
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country clear of, at leaft, equal reproach, on another, not 
lefs criminal, account. I mean that encouragement given 
to idlenefs, of fome kind or other; or rather to idlenefs 
and vice of every kind; too fadly feen in their dreadful 
effects. I mean thofe fhameful, fhocking, and frequent 
examples of lewdnefs, drunkennefs, and prophanenefs, bla{- 
phemous and hellifh prophanenefs! that defile and curfe 
our ftreets: together with thofe frequent and fhocking 
robberies, which infeft this country, in almoft every quar- 
ter of it; and more particulatly in the furrounds of this 
city. Robberies deteftible and dreadful, beyond the ex- 
amples of former ages. The ruffians of thefe times begin 
where their predeceffors in violence rarely ended; and 
never but from neceffity. They begin with murders. 
Their predecefflors fhewed fomething, even in their vil- 
lainies, which feemed to have a caft of old Engii/h gene- 
rofity. They robbed the wealthy, and fometimes they re- 
lieved the neceffitous with the fpoils of the rich, But theie 
wretches have degenerated even beneath, far beneath, the 
‘ vices of their predeceffors. ‘They rob the pooreft of the 
‘poor: and have not only renounced all appearance of 
‘ Englifh generofity, but they have even adopted French and 
¢ foreign cruelty.’ 

In the tenth and eleventh difcourfes, which are really ex- 
cellent, he points out the great folly, iniquity, abfurdity, and 
crying guilt of duelling, As the corruptions of mankind have 
at length found out a way of perpetrating murder, in this 
part of the world, not only always with impunity, but often 
with applaufe; have even made it honourable under the 
fafhionable appellation of duelling; he makes it his bufinefs 
to examine it in this view, and to fhew that no difguife of 
name, or power of cuftom, can make this practice lefs de- 
teftable in the eye of reafon, or lefs criminal in the eye of 
God. And in order to this he enquires, firft, into the origin 
of this practice of duelling; and, fecondly, into the caufes 
and occafions of it; fhewing under the fecond head, how 
wicked, how abfurd, how pernicious it is, in all its pretences, 
and how dreadful in its final iffue. 

_ As to the original of duelling, he obferves, that the prac- 
tice was in the beginning undoubtedly derived from a principle 
of humanity, and a tendernefs for the lives of mankind, 
when hoftile armies, to fpare the effufion of human blood, 
agreed to leave the decifion of their difputes to the combat of 
one or more chofen champions, on either fide. He obferves 
farther, that it was afterwards allowed in chriftian countries, 
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on trials of right and innocence, which could not otherwife 
be fo eafily decided. As to the original of that kind of 
duelling now in fafhion among us, we are told that it had its 
beginning x, from the lie given by Francs the firft of France to 
the emprror Charles the fifth. The emperor charged the 
French king with breach of faith; upon which Bréncis retort- 
ed the lie upon him, and provoked him to fingle combat, 
which, however, the emperor thought fit to decline. From 
this acgident, as our auther obferves, the high {pirit of the 
French nation, in compliment to their prince, and the better 
to demonftrate that injurious and high provocat ion he had 
given the emperor, eftablifhed the ‘giving the lie, as the 
higheft indignity that could be offered to human nature, and 
fuch 2s ev ery man of honour ought to refent to death; ima. 
gining, it would reflect no fmall glory upon their nation, 

hat the meaneft gentleman in France w ould not put up an in 
Fie ity, which the great Charles the fifth endured with 
payer. 

Here he takes occafion to enquire into the true notion of 
honour, and fhews that t, with reg rard to the world, it is no- 
thing but the fame of virtue, and 3 with regard to ourfelves, a 
refined fenfe of virtue, and a fteadinefs in the practice of it, 
even where no law can pul nifh the violation of it, or witnels 

eproach it. By this teit he proceeds to examine the prefent 
practice of duelling, and obferves that the mortal offence 
among duelliits is ei iving the lie. Now he thinks it worth 
while to enquire, whether their rcfentment of this offence be 
owing ta a right fenfe of honour, t that is, a high regard te 
the virtue of ve: acity, and a jult ingegnan tion for being thought 
deftitute of it; or whether it be on ily arefentment of cuftom, 
and conceit, without any regard to virtue. 

‘ For if they act in this cafe,’ fays he, ¢ from a principle 
‘ of honour; that is, from a regard to the virtue of vera- 
© city, it is plain they will have the fame regard to it, in 
“ every other circumi{tance of life. Whereas the very con- 
‘ trary to all this, is Pabnte in many of them. And no- 
‘ thing is more notorious in their practice, than cuftomary 
* lving and {wearing, and breach of promifes and engage- 
< ments of every kind And furely, he that promifeth to pay 
«a jutt debt, on a certain day, and faileth to do fo, other- 
* wife than ae unavoidable neceffity, both lieth, and is 
© unjuit at the om ne time. And in this fenfe, how many of 
© thefe heroes are liars upon record, for breach of word, and 
¢ bond? And ves Ido not find it cuftomary with chemi; to 
‘ chalienge the agent who manageth the profecution; re 
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-the judge who determineth the caufe againft them, for, 


‘ wounding their honour. 
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‘ This then is the cafe, Simple lying is, in the opinion of 
thee brave fpirits, a mortal offence. But when perjury or 
injuftice is added to it, then it becomes innocent, and leaves 
no blemifh or ftain upon their honour. | 

‘ From hence it appeareth, that pride is the fountain of 
this vice. Thefe duellifts, not having virtue enough to be 
afhamed of doing evil, have yet vanity enough not to bear 
its being imputed to them: and therefore they would re- 
concile contradictions. “They would bé honourable in their 
fame, although they are infamous in their practice. And 
the way to be fo, is, to prefent death upon the point of 
their fword, to any one that fhall dare to taint their ho- 
nour; that honour, which they have long fince forfeited, 
and have now no more title to, than to the money or the 
eftates they have fpent. Befides, what but intolerable va- 
nity and impudence, ‘can fet men fo far above all laws, 
above all: government and jurifdiCtion, as to aflume to 
themfelyes a right both of judging, and executing in their 
own caufe, in direct contempt of all authority, both of 
God and man? And is the wretch that dares do this, a fit 
member of ‘civil or religious fociety ? Or rather fhould he 
not be regarded as a moniter and outcaft of the earth, and 
banifhed the fociety of every thing, but chains and dun- 
geons, and the lafhes of his own confcience? And there- 
fore, if religion and government were 110 way concerned 
in this practice, and the influence of it reached no farther 
than thofe infamous wretches who are the common authors 


‘of it; nothing were more Cefirable in fociety, than that 


this profligate race fhould go on, like the Cadmean brethren, 
to butcher one another with all convenient difpatch ; and 
rid mankind of fuch a peft, without the trouble or expence 
of public executions. But till that be done, let them be 
abandoned like lepers: and Iet no man that would be clear 
either in his reputation or in his con‘eicnce, converfe with 
them, upon pain of infamy.’ 


-~ He goes on to obferve, that cowardice is another parent of 


this practice, and fhews that it is deilruGlive of all thofe ends 
for which it was firft introduced and allowed in the world; that 
it is the child of vice and ignorance, begotten by pride and 
folly ; the vaunt indeed of valour, but, for the mof part, the 


real effect of cowardice ; the fear of the opinion of fools; a 


pretence of heroifm unknown to the great heroes of antiquity. 
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‘ And now, my brethren,’ continues he, ‘ what ‘is the 
iffue of all this extravagance? Dreadful either way. If the 
man hath flain his antagonift, he hath, perhaps, in his per. 
fon flain his beft friend ; at leaft he ceafeth to be his enemy 
at that inftant: and the fword hath no fooner pierced his 
brealt, but horror and remorfe have pierced his murderer, 
have ftabbed him to the foul! his vanity finks into de. 
jection, and his anger into anguifh: and all ‘his excefs of 
wrath and revenge ruth into yet greater excefles of forrow, 
felt-deteftation, and all the diftraétion of diftrefs. The 
dreadiul deed is no fooner done, but he would give the 
whole world, nay, he would almoft die to undo it! and, 
doubtlefs, the exchange were in many cafes wife, were it 
poflible to be effected. If this murderer’s death could buy 
off al] the horrors of his confcience, and anguifh of his 
remaining life, given up to remorfe and mifery ! fince the 
fame hand that fixed a dagger into his brother’s breaft, did, 
in that very act, fix a fury in his own; to fting his con- 
fcience, and to poifon his quiet, to the laft moment of 
his life. 

‘ But, my brethren, the greateft terror is yet behind, If 
this deteftable practice ended only in folly, and pride, and 
tumult ; nay, if it terminated only in murder and remorfe; 
if blood could expiate the guilt, or the grave hide.it; or 
mifery and diftraction atone for it, poffibly fomethin 
might be faid to palliate the horror of it! But when, in it 
appearance, the ifiue is yet more dreadful! when the poor 
wretch is fent down quick to perdition, with all his offences 
upon his head; and in the very act, perhaps, of the greateft 
guilt he is capable of committing : good God! who can 
bear the horror ?? 


In order to fhew how criminal and utterly inconfiftent with 


duty the practice of duelling is in the gentlemen of the army, 
he gives the following extract from the articles of war— 


No officer or foldier fhall prefume to fend a challenge to any 
other officer or foldier, to fight a duel, upon pain, if a com- 
miffion’d officer, of being cafhiered ; if a non-commiffion’d 
officer, or foldier, of fuffering corporal punifhment, at the 
difcretion of a court-martial. 

* Whatloever officer or foldier fhall upbraid another for re- 
fuling a challenge, fhall himfeif be punifhed as a challenger; 
and we hereby acquit and difcharge all officers and foldiers of 
any difgrace or opinion of difadvantage, which might arife 
from their having refufed to accept of challenges, as they 
will have only acted in obedience to our orders, and done 
thei; 
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¢ their duty as good foldiers, who fubject themfelves to difci- 
‘ pline.” Articles of war, fect. VII. art. 2, 5. ; 

In the twelfth fermon, our author points out briefly the 

eat evil, folly, and guilt of gaming ; and in the thirteenth, 
makes feveral reflections on luxury in drefs. He obferves, 
that there is fomething in the glare of a gaudy drefs, that 
tends not only to diffipate the {pirits, but even to tincture 
the mind with congenial vanities, with light, fantaftic ideas, 
and {pecious appearances ; and of confequence to take off the 
attention from more ferious, folid, and important attach- 
ments and purfuits, and thus becomes an inlet to the worft 
vanities that can infeft the mind. ‘This, we are told, natu- 
rally warps men from the ways of truth and virtue; and as 
it induces an indifpofition to graver and more ufeful purfuits, 
it alfo creates a neceflity of greater expence, at the fame time 
that it rebates that fpirit of induftry, and honeft arts, which 
fhould fupport it. “Thefe obfervations he illuftrates from the 
hiftory of Gebazi, in the fifth chapter of the fecond book of 
Kings. 

Tn the fourteenth fermon he expofes the guilt, folly, and defor- 
mity of luxury and intemperance in cating and drinking. In 
order to which, he firft fhews what this luxury is; and fecond- 
ly, endeavours to trace out the evils that attend it. The true 
nature, and great importance, of the chriftian virtue of con- 
tentment, is the fubject of the two Jaft fermons; in the firft 
of which, our author endeavours to perfuade us to content- 
ment by arguments drawn from the power, providence, wif- 
dom, and goodnefs of God, which muft difpofe every thing 
for the beft; from the prefent ftate of the world, which 
makes an inequality of conditions abfolutely neceflary to the 
government and well-being of it; from the great bleffings 
and advantages peculiar. to every ftate of life; and laftly, 
from this confideration, that the evils we complain of, are, 
for the moft part, rather comparative than real. In the laft 
fermon, he confiders the feveral arguments for’ contentment 
under thofe evils that are real, fuch as ficknefs, crofles, dif- 
appointments, lofs of reputation, defamation, and death of 
friends. In order to fupport us under thefe and the like mif- 
fortunes, we are defired to remember, that this world was 
never defigned for a place of perfeét happinefs, but is the 
howling wildernefs, through which we are obliged to pafs in 
our way to the land of promife, that God Almighty proves 
us with afflictions here, that he may reward us with immor- 
tality hereafter ; and that he always chaftifes his creatures out 
of the greateft love and good-will to them; to check us in 
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our wicked courfes, or to hinder ys from, entering, upon them ; 
to awaken us into repentance and amendment; to force us’ 
from our dependance upon earthly things, and to fix all our 
hopes upon himfelf, who alone can fupply all our wants, re- 
move arom diftrefles, and.crown all our defires. R 
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Art. xiv. Regulations for the Pruffian Infantry. Tranflated: 
from the German original, 8vo, 6s. Vaillant. 


S any attempt to encourage. good. difcipline amongft a 
“% body of men, where it is fo much required, is very lau- 
dible; and does the promoter thereof real.credit, fo the tranf- 
lator of. the work now before us, could not have chofen a 
more proper method of promoting fuch a fpirit in the Britih 
foldiery, than by giving them, in their own language, the 
Pruffian Regulations, fo well {poken of by the beft. judges of 
military matters every where, and fo univerfally followed. by 
the troops on the continent. In this work every circumftance 
which relates to the raifing, forming, and exercifing of a re- 
iment of infantry, to the duty in camp and garrifon of the 
firlt general officer, down to the meaneft. centinel, is plainly 
and. particularly laid down. 

It does not lie within the bounds of our paper, to make fuf- 
ficient extracts of a fubject, which fhould be greatly enlarged 
upon, to give people who are not converfant in military dif- 
cipline, a competent idea of the completenefs of this treatife, 
with regard to that matter. ‘To thofe who are concerned, 
we would recommend the perufal of this work, as we are per- 
fuaded that many hints are contained. in it, which it would do 
them credit to know, and to practife. A fubject of this kind 
does not admit of flowers of Janguage, becaufe the writer is 
confined to the terms of art. yet, where the tranflation will 
allow of it, the {tile appears eafy and natural. 

We cannot help taking notice of a few articles ftrongly 
recommended by the king of Prujfia, which do honour to 
good order, and muft undoubtedly be productive of the beft 
effects in any army. 

‘ His majefty is highly difpleafed to underftand, that a 
€ right harmony and agreement does not fubfift in fome regi- 
* ménts, from whence f.¢tions and animofities have been pro- 
€ duced, which are quite repugnant to fubordination, and pre- . 
*. judicial to the fervice in general, as well as the particular 
* good of thofe regiments. 


¢ His 
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© His majefty is likewife informed, that the orders given by. 
fuperior officers to their inferiors, are not executed with that 
refpect, alacrity, and application which is required: nay, 
that (ome officers have even prefumed to difpute the orders 
of their commanders, and to argue, firft of all, whether 
they were right or wrong, according to their own opinions : 
he has thercfore found it very neceilary, to forbid the like 
unmilitary behaviour, on pain of incurring his ~ x dif- 
pleafure, and to give his commands in the moft urgent 
manner, that fubordination be kept up amongft the officers 
of every regiment, from the general down to the youngeft 
enfizn, with the utmoft ftrictnefs.— 

‘ As his majefty is informed that non-commiffioned officers, 
as well as private foldiers have prefumption enough to ar- 
gue, and take freedoms with their officers; fo he gives ftrict 
orders, that fuch infolence fhall, without any connivance, 
be punifhed with the utmoft feverity; neither fhall foldiers. 
be fuffered to aflociate in a feditious manner, and make 
complaints by parties ; to put a ftop to which, whenever it, 
fhall happen, a fevere and exemplary punifhment muft be 
inficted on the ringleader. 

¢ When foldiers are drunk, the officers and non-com- 
miffioned officers are to enter into no altercation with them, 
much lefs ftrike them, becaufe many inftances may be’ pro- 
duced, wherein men, from the like provocations, haye for- 
feited their lives while in liquor; but the day following, 
when they are become fober again, they muft be punifhed. 
with double feverity for the irregularities they were guilty of. 

‘ The field-officers muft pay extraordinary attention to the 
difciplining of new officers and non-commiffioned officers, 
and keep them, with the utmoft ftri€tnefs, to the moft exact 
performance of their duty: that, from young officers, they 
may, at length, arrive at the poffeflion of equal experience 
and abilities with our prefent field-officers ‘nd captains.— 

* Since, afier fubordination, nothing is more eflentially ne- 
ceflary than ftrict difcipline amongft the foldiers, fo it is his 
majelty’s command, that the generals of regiments, and 
the commanding officers of battalions, fhall keep their re- 
fpective regiments and battalions, and likewife the captains 
their companies, under fevere difcipline, and connive at no 
irregularitics, “The foldiers fhall be conftrained to a regular 
obfervation of all the rites and ceremonies of the rcligion 
which they profefs. No common whores mutt be fuffered to 
remain in a garrifon; but the commanding officer, on the 
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contrary, fhall order all fuch to be ftripped naked and turned 
out. No gaming fhall be permitted amongft the non-com- 
miffioned officers, and private foldiers; and every foldier 
who fhall be deteéted at play, fhall be put prifoner, and the 
day following run the gantlope, without trial, eight times, 
through two hundred men.— 
¢ The commancants of regiments in garrifons, mutt. take 
great care, that their officers are guilty of no irregularities ; 
that they do not abufe the burghers, or their landlords, nor 
contract debts, but fubfift themfelves upon their pay: and 
officers in general are to be informed, that it is his majefty’s 
firm opinion, that no officer can keep a company in proper 
order, without fetting a good example himfelf; and that 
it is an univerfal and juft obfervation, that the company of 
a captain, who is an ceconomift, is always in better order 
than another whole captain is addicted to extravagancies ; 
a lieutenant therefore, or enfign, who is given to bad habits, 
and does not conquer or correét them, fhall never be pre- 
ferred to a company. 
‘ It is highly pleafing to his majefty, when generals, com- 
mandants- of regiments, and field-officers, are courteous 
enough to give invitations to the fubalterns, to behave kind- 
ly to them, and to converfe familiarly and frequently with 
them, in order, as much as poffible, to prevent their falling 
into bad company, and contracting vicious courfes of life. 
© As it appears by daily experience, that moft quarrels hap- 
pen over liquor, excefiive drinking therefore muft be alto- 
gether prohibited amcngft officers in general; and the co- 
lonels and commandants of regiments are, in the ftricteft 
manner, to forbid it, and likewife to keep a watchful eye 
over the behaviour of their officers in this refpect. 
¢ When officers, notwithftanding all orders to the contrary, 
get drunk together, begin quarrels, rencounters, and duels 
either in liquor or at play, or are guilty of any other fucti 
like offenfive practices, they muft be put under arreft, and 
tried by a court-martial, which fhall adjudge a double de- 
gree of punifhment for every crime committed in confe- 
quence of drunkenrefs ; as for example, when an officer, 
being fober, is guilty of a crime, for which, according to the 
articles of war, he is condemned to lofe three months pay, 
to be confined a year in a fortrefs, to be cafhiered, to be 
fhot, or beheaded ; for the fame crime committed when 
drunk, he fhall lofe fix months pay, inftead of three; fhall 
be confined two years, inftead of one; be cafhiered with the 
addition of infamy, inftead of a fimple difmiffion ; be be- 
4 ¢ headed, 
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¢ headed, inftead of being fhot ; and inftead of being behead- 
¢ be hanged. 
oie majelty therefore ftriftly charges the field-marfhals, 

« generals, governors and commandants of garrifons, colonels 
© and commandants of regiments, field-officers, captains, and 
¢ fubalterns in general, to make thefe regulations the ftandard 
< of their conduct, and at all times to obferve them inviolably ; 
on which account they muft render themfelves familiar, and 
well acquainted with every part of them; and that more fo, 
than it appears they have hitherto done. All officers fhall 
likewife be fupplied with copies of thefe regulations, to the 
end that no one, who is guilty of the fmalleft breach of any 
article contained in them, or is, on any occafion, a ftran- 
ger to his duty, may be able to plead ignorance, as any 
excufe of his crime ; but that, when his majefty cafhiers 
him, or orders him any other punifhment more {uitable to his 
offence, he may impute the difgrace to his own indifcretion. 

« It is moreover his majefty’s particular command, that the 
firings fhall be performed exactly according to the directions 
herein given; becaufe it is evident from experience, that 
quick loading, and regular firing, has always done the moft 
execution. And his majefty has fo favourable an opinion 
of his commanding officers in general, as to believe that they 
are ambitious to excel one another in the merit of their re- 
{fpective regiments, in order to make the beft and moft fa- 
tisfactory appearance before him at their reviews, 

‘ All regiments are therefore to be governed by thefe re- 
‘ gulations, with due fubmiffion and obedience; and his ma- 
¢ jefty is gracioufly pleafed to affure himfelf, that none of his 
© officers will neglect, and much lels difobey any orders 
& 
c 
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therein given; but, on the contrary, that they will attend 
to their duty with alacrity and diligence, by doing which, 
every officer will recommend himfelf highly to him, and 
* may depend upon his peculiar favour and protection,’ 


G . 


Art. xv. Remarks on the Advantages and Difadvantages of 
France and Great Britain, with refpec? to Commerce, and to 
the other means of increafing the wealth and power of a ftate.— 
Being a (pretended) tranflation from the Englith, written by 
Sir John Nickols, and printed at Leyden 1 754-—Tranflated 
from the French original. 12mo. 33. Ofborne. 


bee ingenious author of this fenfible performance has not 
only aflumed the character of an Engli/hman, but he has 
alfo expreffed his fentiments on thisim portant {ubject with a fpirit 
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and freedom well becoming a true fon of liberty 5 neverthele’, 
we are told, in an advertifement prefixed to this tranflation, 
that the original is ¢ certainly known to be the production of 
© a young gentleman, who has an employ at the court of 
Verfailles, who travelled about two years ago into the dif. 
ferent provinces of England, and even into Scotland, in the 
courfe of which, he made it his bufinefs to pry narrowly 
into the ftate of our commerce, elpecially into our public 
funds, and other objects of policy and government ;’ and that 
on his return to France, he publifhed the refult of his ob- 
fervations, under the fictitious name of Sir Fobn Nickels,’ 
Such is the hiftory given of this publication; in the preface 
to which its author candidly acknowledges, that he drew the 
firft hint of making thefe remarks from a pamphlet wrote by 
the reverend Mr. ‘Fofiah Tucker, of Briffol*; to whom, as 
well as to the public, we own ourfelves indebted for having fuf- 
fered a performance of real utility to have efcaped fo long un- 
noticed ; but for which we fhall now endeavour to make the 
beft amends in our power, by laying before our readers fuch 
parts of Mr. Tucker’s effay as concur or difagree with the 
work, that is the more profefled obje& of our prefent con- 
fideration, . 

In {peaking of the commercial advantages peculiar to France 
our pretended Sir fobn Nickols admits he has borrowed, not 
only the fentimentsg but even the exprefion of Mr. Tucker, 
particularly in his firft feven paragraphs ; which treat of, .rft. 
The natural productions of France. 2dly. The /ubordination, 
dacility, and fobriety of the common people. 3dly. The gaodne/s 
of the roads, the number of rivers and navigable canals with 
which France is interfected. 4thly. The wife inftitution of a 
council of trade, and the regulations the French are obliged to 
oblerve in manufacturing their goods, and expofing them to 
fale. .5thly. The fuperiority of their colonies appropriated to 
the ¢yltivation of /ugars. O6thly. Their addre/s in drawing the 
natural productions of other countries to work up in their own. 
athiy. The vicinity of France to Germany, Switzerland, and 
Savoy, whereby fhe has a contlant fupply of able perfons to 
ferve in her armies, or improve and extend her manufaftures. 
In all thefe, both thefe gentlemen agree, as well as in— 

Sthly. The benefits derived to the French from foreieners 
of all countries travelling among them, or, as the author of 

* Entitled, 4 éricf efjay on the advantages and ai fadvantages 
avbich refpedtively attend Fiance and Great Britain, with regard to 
trede. Hi ith fomeé p’ opolads for PEemMOWI NE the princtp: l difudventacei of 
Great Britain, Ln a@ mew method. Bea. 28. Trye. The iirit edition 
was printed four years ago. 
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the Remarks expreffes it, from that ‘{pecies of madriefs with 
which other mations have adopted their taftes and fathions. 
‘ By what erichantment,’ fays he, ‘ is it'that fo light-brained, 
frivolous a people, have been able to exterid over the ‘tini- 
verfe, the ruinous ‘and tyrannical empire Of ‘its Modes? This 
nation, covetous of glory and reputation, ‘has {et up its pre- 
tenfions to hold thefirft place in ‘power, in ‘talents, in {ci- 
ences, in agreeablenefs; ih fhort, in acquifitions of all kinds, 
and is ‘arrived ‘at ‘giving hierfelf, at leaft, the appearance of 
this univerfal fupertority. : 

‘ The-cotirt of France ts the 'moft fplendid of any in Eu- 
rope; her armies are the moft numerous. ‘The higheft luxury 
and the thoft opulent exterior reign in her towns ; ‘the ufe- 
ful as well as agreeable arts, the fciences, and even wit, 
have all their ‘particular fchools and academies: the excef- 
five'tafte of the French for drefs, and their ‘paffion efpeciall 
for enjoying life with oftentation, improves, and fets 6 
thefe ‘advantdges, and’prefents to the curious foreigners a fight 
which feduces whilft tt dazzles them. All nations then owe 
to-France at léaft the tribute of curiofity, which is not'only 
reftrainéd to that fentiment. ‘To fay nothing of the money 
they fpend there, and which amounts to very great fums, 
the greateft mifchief is, that each traveller returning to his 
country, carries away with him fome Frezch affection, tafte, 
or fafhion. Odurfelves, even we, whom our national pride 
and rivalfhip have the moft preferved from the French infec- 
tion, drefs out in French cloaths, and French ftuffs, even 
onpublic or birth-days. We prefer the wznes of France, and 
even French cooks. 

‘ In order to propagate this feducement, the court of Ver- 
‘ failles affe&ts the magnificence of making prefents to foreigi 
* nations, of the fineft mafter-pieces of work from the prin- 
‘ cipal manufactures of the kingdom: dangerous prefents, 
which ought to infpire a diftruit of their end, timeo Dandos, 
et dona ferentes. For by this means it is, that the manu- 
factures of France have introduced themfelves with fuch 
fuccefs into other countries, forcing the barriers, which high 
cuftoms or prohibitions oppofe in vain to them. ‘Thus it is 
te that the excefs of luxury, ruinous elfewhere, is become 
as to France a fort of neceflity, towards preferving to it that 
fuperiority of which it is in poflzffion, in point of fafhions, 
and which alfo fupports its manufaétures. 

‘ The fame empire which France has ufurped over the 
: taftes of other nations, the court of France exercifes with 

yet a greater power over the fubjects of the capital, and 
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that capital over the other towns. ‘This influence is capable 
of the greateft effects. Let but the king appear to coun. 
tenance any new manufacture, it is fecure of the confum 
tiog of its produce and of its fuccefs. _On the other hand, 
towards the effectual prohibition of any foreign ftuff, the 
king need but profcribe the ufe of it in his court or palaces, 
this means will be more effectual than the moft pofitive pro- 
hibition: but fhould he himfelf preferve the pfe of it, or to- 
lerate it in thofe about him, his forbidding it would be of no 
effeé&t ; his example will be more attended to than his orders” 
The fame concurrence of fentiments is, for the moft part, 
vifible, between our remarker and effayif, in treating of. the 
difadvantages the French labour under with refpect to trade; 
tho’ each of thefe writers has given a different turn of ex. 
preflion, and a different arrangement to their thoughts upon 
this fubje& :. the firft difadvantage taken notice of by the for- 
mer, is * with refpect to the propagation of the human fpecies, 
¢ and to the employment of individuals.’ Under this head are 
feparately confidered, the labourers, mechanics, and traders, 
the revenue, the clergy, the magiftrates, and lawyers, the mi- 
litary, and the nobility in general: our author’s obfervations 
upon thefe feveral ranks of people are pertinent and ftriking, 
from which he concludes, upon the whole, that ¢ in France the 
* greateft number of thofe profeffions which employ the in- 
© dividuals, contain principles oppofed to the propagation of 
© them, or neceflary caufes of their deftruction. | 
© adly. The Glafles ufeful to the ftate, that is to fay, thole 
which produce in the ftate a value which did not before 
exift in it *, are the moft loaded and deprefled; and the 
ftrongeft tendency or determination of the fubjeéts, is to- 
wards thofe profeffions + which produce leaft to the ftate, 
© and are the leaft fulceptible of population. In fhort they 
© have multiplied the means of rendering men the leaft profi- 
© table to the public weal.’ 

Mr. Tucker has confidered the French law, obliging all un- 
married men to ferve as common foldiers, either in the mili- 
tia or the army, unle(s particularly exempted by their rank or 
profeffion, as a means of their raifing up large families to 
labour, and.thereby rendering the price of it cheaper ; but ouf 
Remarker obferves, that the natural poverty of the peafants, 
and the many impofitions upon induftry is an unfurmountable 
obftacle to their population. 
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*-Labourers, mechanics, and traders. 
-¢ The church, the army, the law, and the revenue, 
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laft mentionéd writer has particularly taken notice, that. 
PS of labour is greatly reduced by the number cf holi- 
Ways prefcribed by the Kaman religion, whereby we have at 


_ Jeaft forty working days in a year more than they have. . “To 


this the former of thefe gentlemen oppofes the time and money 
idly (pent here in herfe-races, cricket-matches, and other diver- 
fions of that fort, but more efpecially in mobbing and elec?io- 
neering ; and is of opinion, that upon comparing both articles 
together the amount of the difadvantage will be found to be 
greater on our fide than on theirs. 

The next difadvantage of France, mentioned by our author, 
is ¢ the manner in which it employs the genius and rntelleé?s 
© of its inhabitants:’ upon which he takes notice, that the 
number of academies for the improvement of the de/les leftres, 
antiquities, painting, fculpture, and mufic, erected in all the 
provinces of France, raifes an infinite number of writers, 
whom it takes off from agriculture, from the ufeful arts, and 
from trade: thefe he terms ‘a foecies of nobility, or of men 
* who live nobly by the reputation of their works, and the 
* protection of the rich;’ neverthelefs, that many of them 
$ had done much better at the plough’s tail, or in manufac- 
* turing paper inftead of ftaining it; and had certainly been 
* more tufeful to the ftate:’ feeing however agreeablé or 
amufing their productions may be, or however gracefully and 
methodically they may have wrote, ‘ they have been content+ 
* ed with thefe advantages, and have negleéted the manner of 
* thinking, and the choice of matters.’ ) 

Our Remarker further obferves, that among * the prizes, 
* which thefe academies diftribute, and which have ferved to 
* multiply wits, poets, fcholars, painters, fculptors, &r. ‘none 
* have ever been thought on to employ towards multiplying 
* artifts, manufacturers, hufbandmhens no public or private 
* fund is allotted to encourage difcoveries ufeful to fociety ;—- 
* that it was almoit a phenomenon amongft the fubjeéts of the 
* prizes of academies, that which the academy cf Amiens 
* propofed for the year 1753, in the following queftions: 
“What are the different qualities of wool neceflary to the 
“* manufactures of France? Can thefe mattufactures be’car- 
“* ried on without the Spani/h, Iri/h, or other foreign’ wool ? 
‘© What would be the beft methcds of giving the French weol 
“* the quality it wants, or of augmenting its quantity ?” ° 

In fpeaking of education, he remarks, that * it is ever ine. 
* ftituted in conformity to the genius of the nation, and by a 
< neceflary circle, contributes to form and preierve that na- 
* tional genius, Voyages,” he admits, ‘ are the belt fchool 
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¢ co form men;’ but that with many of us Englifbmen it. 
be thought, that the prevailing tafte for travelling is ‘ nothing 
‘ but a reftleflnefs in our natures, a defire or a want of.exif. 
* ing any where but at home.’ That the French are not 
travellers, our author does not afcribe fo much to their con. 
tempt of other nations wherewith they are unacquainted, 
to the luxury of parents, difabling them from affording the ge. 
ceflary expence of letting their children travel. ¢ Yet one 
© meets with Frenchmen who have made the tour of Italy, and 
* it feems even that to have been in England begins to bea 
* fort of a fafhion among them. The fenfible part of them, 
‘ who are returned from thence, give amore decent, and fi- 
© yourable character of our politenefs and manners, than for. 
‘ merly, and perhaps we now deferve it- better. Some. of 
¢ them, at their return, talk much of our horfes, which, 
* do not know how to ride ; of more robberies than they, have 
‘ ever met with; of our liberty, of which they have.no idea’ 
‘To thefe he adds, that he does not know * whether it Js thro’ 
* imitation, (which we might conftrue for a mark of efteem) 
© or whether it is a.caprice of fafhion, but he has obferved in 
* young Frenchrien in the morning a great deal of the Engiip 
‘ airs, juft as we reproach our youth with having adopted 
© French ones, in their drefs and manners; the youth of France 
‘ pafles a horfeback, or fauntering about on foot, the morningin 
* doing of nothing, after the Znglih way; and the evening in 
* doing nothing, after the French one. But ftill they imitate 
* us aukwardly, their frocks are not long-waifted enough, and 
* they will never fet horfes on their haunches as well as wedo, 
© OQ imitatores hy 

A third difadvantage to France is drawn from the difiributive 
@conomy Of property; upon which head it is not unjultly 
averred, * that the diffribution of property is ill. regulated, 
* when one ices the land-owners occupying, in town, fump 
tuous palaces, whillt their family-feats, their farms, theit 
villages are going to ruin: when the produce of the pro- 
vinces has no demand, or coniumption, becaufe they live no 
longer upon their eftates than ferves them to rack where- 
withal to live in town; when a fertile kingdom is reduced 
to want grain, becaufe the labourer is forced by his poverty 
to come to town, to ferve the wants and fancies of the rich: 
in fhort, when the rich have no cther way of Juxury Jeft 
than confuming, without meafure, in furniture of all forts, 
that gold and filver, of which the cultivation of lands ftands 
un nced. Luxury well ordercd breeds a beneficial con‘ump- 
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© tion: exceffive luxury is a deftructive abufe, it is the luxury 
. a. 

rhe tak rate of intereft in that kingdom, in propor- 
tion to what money bears in England and £idlland, is 
confidered ‘as another very gteat difadvantage to France ; 
at the fame time a remedy is pointed out, with this re- 
fettion, that * we ought not to fee, without inquictude, that 
« there is yet left to France fo powerful a refource, which we 
¢ indeed have gone great fengths towards wearing out, and 
< which Holland has doubtlefs exhaufted, as one may judge, 
“ by obferving the intereft of money there at two and a half 
“ per cent. and at the fame time its commerce datly reduced by 
© all other nations, who do but retake what her induftry had 
‘ ufurped, whilft the exceffive load of her taxes keep at the 
© fame time her land without vafue.’ 

Our Remarker next confiders the commercial advantages 
and difadvantages of Great Britain; upon which he firft ob- 
feryes, that it; ‘ folitary and infular exiftence has happily freed 
* it from various dependances, incident to the neighbourhood 
* of other countries ;’ and at the fame time its many mari- 
time provinces furnifh a natural difpofition for a great num- 
ber of feamen, fifhermen, @’c.—2dly. The natural produce 
of England is taken notice of as favourable to its trade; par- 
ticularly our grain, wool, and cattle, together with our fub- 
terraneous riches, which fupply us with copper, lead, ‘tin, 
marl, fuller’s-carth, potter’s-earth, and coals; mor are our 
fifheries forgot; our Frenchman's sefearches into all which, 
feem to have been accurately and induftrioufly conducted, nor 
are his obfervations upon thefe fubjects lefs curious or intereft- 
ing. Butforthefe we muft refer our readers to the auzhor him- 
felf, as the beft abftract of them would be very imperfed&t.— 
3dly. He takes into confideration the benefits refulting from 
the conffitution of our government ; to the nature of which he 
appears to have very diligently adverted, and with the conve- 
mences of which he feems to have been intimately acquainted ; 
but after having enumerated its fuperior advantages over an 
unfimited monarchy, he exclaims, * that fo beautiful an har- 
* mony may be*fpoiled by corruption, 


‘ Venalis pepulus, venalis curia patrym. 


{tis in Vain to guard againft the more eafy and lefs expen- 
’ five corruption, in cafe of a perpetual parliament, the dura- 
_ on of each kas been fixed at moft for feven years: the 
' King may always buy votes in elections and fuffrages in 

parliament. He may attach to himfelr lords, whofe eftates 


L2 * have 
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* have a right to fend feveral members to parliament, Com. 
¢.moners who fall. have vigoroufly defended the rights of the 
- nation, whencalled by the king, tothe. houfe. of lords, “wil 


é,tie up their tongues a9 a price of their, new dignity,” or Will 


¢. make afhamelels proftitution, of. their.eloquence ‘in. favour 
¢ of the court... But, as it.is.qnly with,,the nation’s money, 
‘ that the king can purchafe, againft itfelf, the votes of its mem. 
* bers, ovght not that reflection .alone to open its eyes on the 
* danger of granting fupplies, of wealth to the king, of which 


43-4 


_ with a,noble émulation. ¢ A merchant fhall fit in the houle 
* of commons with the fons of peers, who,.like him, may be 
* members of that,houfe. This equality it is, fair daughter of 
* liberty! which can alone preferve to commerce its honour, 

_© and infpire in thofe who profefs it, an efteem for their con- 
‘ dition, and a nobility of fentiments which will for ever form 
* the diftinétive character of the Brits) merchant.’ 

Our Remarker further adds, that ¢ in a government where 
~* every: fubject may, in the gencral council of the nation, ¢i- 
tf ther. by hinweli, oz fupparted by fome of the membersyof it, 
“*. besthe’ author ofa general good, a great number of fubjects 

* will be full of that fpirit:: feveral private perfons will do 
* things worthy of the nation itfelf, and their actions will be 
* directed by the principles of the public good. Great advan- 
* sages theie which our conftitution, in which the nation 
© watches 
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¢ watches for itfelf, has over abfolute monarchy, in which the ° 
« monarch takes“upon himfelf to do every thing, in which 
< the' honour of every thing ‘redounds to. -the monarch, in 
‘ which’all benefits, all encouragement can come from no one 
¢ but’the monarch.’ ne A OTOL ROM 3 Thevaw 4 
To'this He afcribes that exertion of public fpirit in Lredand, 
fo confpicuous in the focieties' there formed, and the pra: 
miums by thtm given for the advancemrent~of trade, manu- 
faature3, and’ agriculture : to the fame caufe heattributes not 
y the inftitution of a fociety of thelike fortin. Ladimburgh; 
but-alfo’ their feveral ‘beneficent eftablifhments, ‘particularly 
their orphan-houfe, ‘and ‘infirmary : from -hence alfo. he.de- 
rives that profufion of hofpitals, and‘ other public: charities, 
with which England, and more efpecially London, abounds :— 
to public fpirit he imputes the reception given to the French 
refugees in 1687; ‘and'to the fame motive, ‘the, ‘hitherto un- 
fuscefsful, propofal for.a general naturalization of all fo- 


reign proteftants. Tes 
‘As perfons who have fignalized this public fpirit, he parti- 
culatizes thé Duke of Buckingham for having introduced, the 


manufactory of glafs,’ and Sir Thomas Lombe the mill for or- 
ganzining filk, into England; alfo Lady Salton for having en- 


“Tehed Scotland with its knowledge of the fabric and bleach 


of linnens ; nor has -he forgot to mention with refpect Dr. 
Madden of Ireland, and the two brothers R. and 4. Foulis, 
printers at Glafgow. | ; . 

In addition to the improvements already made, this gentle- 
man has ‘projected and given’a ufeful, and, as we apprehend, 2 
very pratticable plan of a fociety which fhould be folely eme. 
ployed in the ftudy of culture and trade, and of the means of 
perfecting and encouraging thefe two objects. - | 

Hh remainder of this article in our next.) 

N, B. If this book fhould come to a fecond edition, the 
tranflator would do-well to revife his language, the many im- 
perfections ‘of which’ cannot have efcaped the notice of our 
readers: how far the original may, indeed, be faulty,’ in this 
refpect, we cannot fay, having never feen it, rye Li 


~~ 





ArT. xvt. Pomery-Hill, a Poem. Humbly addreffed to his 
Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales. With other Poems; 
Englith and Latin. 8vo. 1s. Millar. | : 


fhe preface to thefe poems, about one half of their 
‘ZL length, has no other relation to them, than-to defend-a 
few liberties the author affumes, and particularly that of omit 
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ting thefe commas in printing them, which mark the elifion 
of a vowel terminating one word, in verfe, when the fol 
lowing begins with another. He juftly obverves, that a good 
ear will read them in reafure without this deformity ; and 
thinks, when they do not’caufe too great an /iatus in the pro. 
nunciation, the frequent founding of the fupernumerary 
vowel may foften that afperity of our language, which refults 
from its abounding with confonants. After remarking the 
impoffibility of reading Virgil's Phylitda amo ante alas with 
any grace or propriety, by omitting to pronounce the. final 
and incipient vewels, he prints the following line from Mr, 
Pope, without the elifion ; 


Come gentle arr, the Zedian fhepherd faid - 


which founds better to his car, than by reading th’ Eokian: 
but perhaps he has not adverted, that the chafm here is fen- 


fibly lefs, from the circumftance of the final and incipient — 


vowel being the very fame; which makes it fomewhat difficult 
to pronounce them both very diftinGly, without an improper 
paufe between. It is acknowledged at the fame time, that 
there are fome inftances in our language, where three liquid 
fyllables will read only in the quantity of two commen ones: 
particularly the word and particle many a, which cannot be 
harmoniaufly founded in verfe, but as a diflyllable ; and 
would make 2 ftrange found, and fight toa, if elipfed. 


-But though our poetical readers may readily accede to the 


omiffion of fuch commas in fuch cafes [as well as in fingle 
words, fuch as heaven, powers, flowers,-and many others, 


which will be read as monofyllables, in verfe, and -pawwerful, 


generous, &c. which wilt be read as difivilables, however they 


are printed} and even confent to pranounce the final vowel 3 
before a following one, at leaft in feveral inftancess we con- gf: 


ceive the |iberty he is for introducing, of altering the accent; 
of worcs or fyllables for the fake of metre, from the autho- 
rity of Virg:/, will be much lefs digeftible. This gentleman 
might have reflected how very fparing that great, correct and 
harmanious poet is of thefe li.ences, in proportion to the ex- 
tent of his works: and he might have difcovered too, that 


fome he quotes as hicentious fyllables, are not ufed fo, but the’ 


quantity 1s varied on a plain rule in profody, viz. 

Bt lon,um farmofe va'e, va'e, inguit Iola. 
Where the ¢ in the fecond vale is fhortened from its antecedence 
to the vowel meuit begins with. He might have found more: 
frequent licences in the Greeé poets, whofe example may have 
oc 
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oceafion’d moft of the few occurring in Virgil. Befides that 
our preferving the juft profaic accent of words in verfe .may 
fometimes have no difadvantageous effect, under the conduct 
ofan exquifite writer, in varying his numbers, and very hap- 
pily fuiting his imagery ; of which Milton ‘affords fome ftrik~ 


i 1 nces. 

Or author’s verfes are confiderably unequal: he always 
manifefts a ftrong poetical propenfity, which now and then 
makes fuch ‘an approach to power, thatif he is as young as 
we apprehend, better productions may be expected from him. 
Doubilefs poetry is in its nature fomewhat excurfive; but we 
can hardly admit the greater half of Pomery-hill, a poem ad- 
drefled to the Prince of Wales, to be employ’d in the loves 
plaint of the author, under the name of Gallus. 





- _— amphora catit 
Inflitui, currente rota cur urcegs exit ? Hor. 


His fong on Milton’s il Penferofo &F Allegro might as well have 
been on any thing elfe, but that /oltary and penfive do occur 
in the firft ftanza. His London wifh in. “fune has much more 
relatron to the Penfero/o. His verfes abound with interjections, 
which are rendered too infignificant from their frequency, and 
are fometimes merely expletive and ill-plac’d, flat and un- 
‘ graceful. This is often the cafe of his at and et in the Latin 
poetry. SuDANTUR cortice pingui electra is not Latin: The 
Latins have no fuch verb as fudor, but fudo, which is aétive 


and neuter. And though our language has vulgarly annexed - 


a paffive conftruction to this verb, it would be but indifferent 


Englifh to write, amber is fweated from barks or trees; to fay 
little of the uncertainty, whether amber be a gum or not. 


Mufa dedit armgre will not pafs,-as we conceive the liberties 
of Virgil are {carcely to be allowed our young Latin poet -in 
fuch thort fketches. He is neverthelefs-generallyfmpoth and 
mufical in his hexameter verfe, to which his: lyric numbers 
are inferior : and the confiderable difference of his Latin 
diction too in various places, makes him appear at prefent in 


the light of an inaccurate and unequal writer, which can give ° 


little fanétion to any regulations he propofes in matters of li- 


terature; though their own expedience and propriety may en- ' 


title them to our confideration. K 


L 4 | ART, 
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Art. xvi. The a rapnatyy 7 of a future fate confidereds: 
yo. 1s. Griffiths. 


E_ have read this little piece with no fmall pleafure, 

as the author treats his’fubject with a becoming free- 
dom, and appears to be a fincere friend to the interefts of 
truth and virtue. He gives way indeed pretty often. to fancy, 
and conjecture, but his conje€tures are, fome of them, inges 
nious, and his notions generally juft. ) 
He divides his performance into eight chapters, in the firft 
of which he treats briefly of a future {tate in general, and 
fhews that our beft notions of God, as the moral governor of 
the world, lead us to expect a future ftate of retribution, 
where virtue will be rewarded with abundant honour, and 
the wicked receive that bitter portion which is due to’ their 
crimes. In the fecond he offers fome conjetures in regard 
to our entrance into the next ftate, which he imagines may 
be analagous to our entrance upon the prefent. As we are 
introduced into the prefent by the miniftration of others, fo 
he thinks we may be introduced into the next by miniftring. 
fpirits, and that the foul may require fome time before its or- 
gans are ripe for action on that new theatre ; during which 
time the rational powers may continue fufpended, .as they are, 
here in fleep, and we may remain under the nurture of guar- 
dian angels or kindred {pirits, during this ftate of inaétion, 
fimilar to the ftage of our infancy. a : 
In the third chapter he treats of Fades, or the intermediate, 
{tate between death and the refurrection ; and as the difficulties 
hat attend the fcripture.doGtrine of this {tate are various, he 
does not affirm any thing pofitively in regard to it, only 
thinks the two following conjectures of the learned, the moft 
probable, wz. that the region of departed fpirits is either in 
fome or other of the neighbauring ftars, or elfe in the interior 
parts of this earth. He thinks it highly reafonable to imagine, 
that foon after death there is fome proper method appointed 
for fevering the good from the bad, by obferving their pre- 
vailing difpofitions ; and that attending angels, the witnefies 
of our conduct, may be likewife the meflengers of the Jord 
or governor of the country, to conduct us to, the regions of 
paradife, or tartarus (the abode of unhappy fpirits) according 
as our tempers and difpofitions then are. °° 
After faying a little on the fubjeét of a general refurreQion 
and general judgment, in the fourth chapter, our author pro- 
ceeds, in the fifth, to examine into the meaning of the 
| words 
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or ever.and ever, everlafting, &c. as,they are 
eoaioenee’ and fhews, . that ‘in- their natural. import, 
they do not fignify, an abfolute eternity, In the metaphyfical 
fenfe of that word, unlefs when applied to God. , 
“In the fixth chapter-he endeavours to fhew, that the notion 
of the éndlefs duration of finners, in a ftate of torment, .is not 
only unferiptural; but likewife highly ‘abfurd, being contrary 
to all’ our beft. notions of the Deity, as a Being of infinite 
juftice and benignity. He obferves too, and we think juftly, 
that the repeated attempts of many pious and well-meaning 
s to reprefent this abfurdity as a {cripture-doctrine, has 
contributed not a little to the growth of infidelity among the 
rational part of mankind. ; 
In) the feventh chapter he treats of the; final ftate of the 
blefled; and concludes, in the eighth, with fome fhort practi- 
cal reflections. R 
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Montuty Catatocug for Augult, 1754. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
I. N Addrefs ta the city of London, from Sir-Gri/p Gaj- 
. coign, knt. late lord mayor, relating to his condu 
in the cafes of Elizabeth Canmng and Mary beuines, Folio, | 
as. Hodges. | 
From the letters, certificates, informations, and other au- 


thorities exhibited in this addrefs, it appears that through the. 


whole courfe of this affair, Sir Crz/p has behaved.in a manner 
becoming the character of 9 vigilant and aétive magiftrate. 

Il. A Liveryman’s Reply to Sir Crifp'Gafcoigne’s Addre/s. 
Shewing that gentleman’s rea/ motives, and his whole.conduct 
concerning Canning and Squires. 8vo. 1s. Reeve. 


' Of this pamphlet a competent idea may be formed from the. 


words of the author, p. 23. ‘I have no particular know- 
¢ ledge of circumftances: I hear what is reported, and I fup- 
¢ pofe it true. | fhall be ready to be convinced, if I err; for 
¢ Tam impartial.’ , 

Ill. 4 Counter-adjrefs to the Public, relative to the cafes of 
Elizabeth Canning and Mary Squires: being a proper intro- 
duction to the Refutation of Sir Crifp Galcoigne’s account of 
his own condué?, Folic, 2d. Blunt. 

A catch-penny job. °° 

IV. The Chronicle of the Canningites and Egyptians, or Gip- 
feyites, from their firit founders, Elizabeth Canxuing and Mary 


Sgutres, 
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Squires, to the prefent time : giving a fuccinét account of their 
direful wars and confufions im courts, taverns, coftee-houfes 
and ale-houfes, as well as in private families ; particularly the 
woeful conflict of the ladies at the tea-table. Interfperfed with 
curtous obfervations and anecdotes, fuitable to the fubjeét° of 

fo famous ar hiftory. 8vo. 6d. Corbet. 

There is nothing remarkable in this pamphlet, except fome 
aukward pretcnfions to humour, in which the author is ridi- - 
culoufly unfuccefsful- 

V. A Refutation ¢ Sir Crifp Gafcoigne’s account of bis con- 
duff, $c. 8vo. 1s. No publifher’s name. 

This is an ironical defence of Canning, probably done by 
fome friend of Sir Cri/p’s, with an intention to prejudice the 
caufe it pretends to vindicate—The Liveryman’s Reply, (fee 
art. II.) appears to have been written with the fame view, » | 
tho’ not fy the fame hand. ai 

VI.. An Addrefs ta the Gentlemen of the Grand fury, for the 
county of Oxford, on their late prefentment of a libel againft~- 
his majefty’s perfon and government.  8vo. 1s. Cooper. 

It conifts chiefly of genera! obfervations on the wickednefs 
and folly of diflaffection and difloyalty to the prefent happy go- 
vernment. 

VIL. 4 Charge delivered to the Grand ‘Fury, at a general: 
quarter feffions of the peace, held for the town and liberty of Ber- 
witkysthe 15th of July, 1754. 8vo. 4d. G. Freer. 

We are not told by whom this charge was delivered. The 
horrid nature and confequences of perjury, among othercrimes, 
is particularly the fubject of the author’s animadverfton. 

VIII. Curious Remarks and Obfervations, extracted from the 
hiftory and memoirs of the royal academy of fciences at Paris. 
Vol. II. which concludes the general phyfics. By Dr. Peter 
Templeman. 8vo. 5s. Davis. 

An account of the firft volume of this work, with feveral 
extracts from it, may be feen in the Review for laft Novem- 
ber: but tho’ we fincerely concur with our induftrious com- 
piler, that * obfervations of nature will neceflarily lead a con- ' 
* templative mind to the acknowledgement and adoration of ° 
* the author of nature;’ yet as the fubjects treated of in this © 
volume, which contains 43 articles, entircly relate to the fame 
branch of fcience as the former, our readers will excufe our 
not being more particular upon them.—Dr. Templeman informs 
us, that he ‘ fhall next proceed onthe anatomical part of his 
* work, and as there are many curious difleétions of the brute 
* animals, particularly of the wild kind, from the French king’s 
* Menagerie, he intends to-divide his fubjeét into Auman and 
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< comparative anatomy.’—As foon as we are favoured with 

this, the public may be aflured that due réfpect fhall be 
id to it. 

a . MEDICAL. LU. 
4X. A Phyfical Effay on the Animal Occonomy. Wherein the 

circulation of the blood, and its caufes, are particularly con- 


fidered ; alfo what affiftance the heart and lungs give'thereto: _ 


and this both from anatomy and experiments. . To which are 


added, fome occafional reflections on inflammatory diforders, _ 


and fome others, which attend a difordered circulation. By 
Francis Penrofe, faurgeon, at Biceffer. 8vo. 1s. Owen. 

‘This truly fpeculative gentleman has already given the pub- 
lic fpecimens of his capacity for fyftem-building, in his trea- 


tifes of electricity and magnetifm; of which a pretty full ac- — 


count may be feen in the fixth volume of the. Review, p. 438, 


and in the eighth, p. 439g.—Our author’s reafonings, in the | 


performance before us, feem to be founded on the hypothefis 
advanced in the latter of the abovementioned tracts, wz. that 
the fluids are the moving agents, and that the /olids are abfalutely 
paffive ; from whence he concludes, that the animal machine, 
is neither more nor lefs than a mere fteam-engine; we there- 
fore prefume the majority of our readers will excufe our not 
enlarging upon a fubje&t that appears to us incapable of fur- 
nifhing much inftruétion, and ftill lefs entertainment.—It ma 

be deemed a happinefs almoft peculiar to Mr. Penrofe, (as it is 
not verycommon with hypothetical writers) that his reverence 
for a particular theory, has had no bad influence on his prac- 
tice, which is far from appearing injudicious, and which, ac- 
cording to his own account, has been remarkably fuccefsful.— 
Tho’ we can find nothing very extraordinary to commend ¢i- 
ther inshis diction or his argument, we cannot but take notice 
of thé evidence he has given of his learning. —The advantages 


and utility of a handfome motto are particularly confidered by | 


the Speé?ator, (vol. III.) who obferves, that the ladies were gene- 
rally beft pleated with a fcrap of Greek: whether the confidera- 
tion of this prevailed with our author to affix half a fcore He- 
brew letters to his title-page; or that, as old Don Lewis, in 
the Fup’s Fortune, was fond of Greek only for the found of it, 
he might expeét to attract readers by the Aight of a few uncouth 
characters, we fhall not take upon ourfelves to determine ; | but 


for the fake of thofe who may have purchafed this eflay, with- 


out bemg able to interpret the learned fuperfcription *, we fhall 

inform them, that, according to our tranflation of the bible, it 

hignifies no more than that the dife of the fizfb is in the bled. 
ij WIT wD) ° x 
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X.. A Deferiptign, of the Venereql Gonorrhea, accounting 


" , 


for.the fj ms. and cure of that diforder in a new, eafy, 
and rati i eee. “With remarks on the’ prefent practice. 
Shewirig the ill confequerice of purging, mercurial preparations, 
injections, aftringents, &%¢, By ames Newill,. late furgeon to 
the sight hon,,Lotd Robert Manners’s regiment, and furgeon’s 
mate. to’ ,his majefty’s hofpitals all the laft war. 8vo, 2s. 
Gr { ths, . 7 . | | . € 

t may, be juftly admitted, that the art of healing is obliged 
to military furgeons for fome ufeful and ingenious communi - 
cations; neverthelefs, without intending to derogate from their 
genera) erudition and extenfive experience, fo amply celebrat- 
ed by. Mr. Nevi/l, we cannot apprehend this publication of fo 
much jmportance,, as it may have appeared to its author, who 
feems to havefounded his arotintiens to publiccredit andapplaufe, 
principally upon his having been ‘a furgeon in the army above 
* fixteen years,’ and having drawn his knowledge of the dif- 
eafe he treats of, * from Germany, France, Spain, and the Low 
* Countries.’ —In his theory this gentleman agrees in Aas 
with Mr. Gatater *, as to the caufe of the venereal difcharge ; 
the cure, he infifts, ought to be attempted only by diuretics ; 
and declares himfelf _poffeffed of a remedy cotmpoted from this 
clafs of medicines, not only certainly effectual in this diftem- 
per, but alfo ufeful in almoft every other.—But as our author 
has not, thought fit to communicate his infallible panacea, and 
we cannot perceive any thing remarkable in his performance, 
except a dogmatical affectation of novelty, and an over- 
fondnefs for his own opinions, we fhall here take leave 
of him; in hopes, that in the difcourfe he promifes to publifh, 
(wherein he propofes to give us a new hiftory of this difeafe) 
we fhall meet with greater fatisfaction than we have had from 
the prefent work. | Es D3! Le 

XT. 4 Method of Cure fer the Stone, chiefly by Injections, 
With defcriptions and delineations of the initruments con- 
trived for thofe purpofes. “By William Butter, M.C. 12mo. 
1s. Edinburgh; Hamilton, &c. 

In a former Review, we took notice of Dr. Whytt’s hav- 
ing recommended the injection of lime-water into the bladder, 
for the cure of the ftone4 this performance informs us, that 
the hint of this method was firft communicated to that learned 
gentleman by our ingenious author, whofe principal defign in 
the publication before us, is to facilitate this operation by an 
ivftrument of his own contriving, of which he has given a 
very ample defcription. As the fulleft account we could ex- 
tract of this inftrument, would convey but a very imperfect 


© See Appendix to our lait yolume, p 506, 
, idea 
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tous well calculated to anfwer its in ape purpole. ‘went 
ellwyn, im Hert- 


By W. Ogle. 8vo. 6d. Cooper. eee ey 
This is only to be confidered as an advertifement of Mr. 

Ogk’sabilitie. = |... a 
XIII. Cafes in Surgery, with Remarks. ‘To whichis added, 
_.an account of the preparation and effects of the agaric of the 
‘aak in ftopping of bleedings, after fome of the moft capital 
operations. By ‘fofeph Warner, F.R.S. and furgeon to Guy’s 

hofpital. 8vo. 2s. Fonfon, | , 
hefe cafes are related with great miodefty, and, to appear- 
ance, with equal candour ; the remarks upon them are judi- 
cious and pertinent; and Mr. Warner’s obfervations upon the 
ufe of this newly difcovered ftyptic, feems to deferve a real_and 
a ferious atgention. owbarn 4 
XIV. A Differtation on the antient and noted doéirine of Re- 
vulfion and Derivation: wherein the abfurdity of the princi- 
ples, on which the notion of revulfion was originally founded, 
is evidently demonftrated, and the immediate confequences of 
blood-letting plainly proved, both from the laws of the cir- 
culation, and the obvious effects of this and feveral otber fpon- 
taneous and artificial evacuations, in the cure of difeafes, to 
be the emptying, exhaufting thofe veflels in particular, that 
more immediately communicate with the orifice; and confe- 
quently, that all drains, whether by biecding, iffues, fetons, 
‘Sc. fhould be made near, as they conveniently can, tq the 
part affected. By Giles Watts, M.D. -8vo. 1s. 6d. Keith. 

We apprehend the majority of our readers will readily ex- 
cufe our frequently declining to expatiate on fubjeéts calculated 
to inftruct or entertain only a {mall part of them} an apology 
for which may feem lefs neceffery in refpeét to the’ perfor- 
mance now before us, feeing its title-page may be faid to com- 
prize a table of its contents, However, in juftice to, Dr. 
atts, we cannot omit taking notice, that this publication 
(the confefled defign of which is to vindicate his own practice 
‘from fome objections that. had been made to it) proves the 
learned author not only well'acquainyed with books, but, alfo 
that he is no ftranger-to the laws of the human ceconomy ; 
nor are his reafonings in general unworthy the obfervance of 

the gentlemen of the profeffion, Le 
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XV. An explanation of that part o Dr. Boerhaave’s aphoe 
rifins, which treats of the Phthitis Pu monalis, or the confump. 
. tion; defcribing the rife, progrefs, and method: of cure, ‘pe- 
cyliar to this diforder. By Chri/fopher Packe, M. B. 8vo.'ts, 
Cooper. : 

An advertifement prefixed to this pamphlet informs us, that 
thefe * pages were originally defign’d as a fpecimen of arin- 
« tended fupplement to the Engli/h tranflation of the two firft 
volumes of Van Swieten’s commentaries, on  Boerhaave’s 
aphorifis concerning the knowledge and cure of diftem- 
pers; and the author had never heard of the publication of 
a third volume of that excellent work, till he had agreed 
© with the printer for the publifhing this little commentary. 
© The fize therefore is now diminithed by one half, as there 
‘© remains at prefent only a fourth part of the aphorifms.” 

This fupplement, which has at leaft the merit of bein 
modeftly offered to the public, begins with fection 11096, 
Boerhaave’s firft aphorifm on ‘the Phthifis Pulmonalis;' we 
fhall lay before our readers a fhort extract or two from this 
specimen, wherice they may in fome meafure judge of “Mr. 
Packe’s manner of writing, and ability for this ‘undertaking. 

§. 1197. ** The origin of the ulcer {in the Jungs) is de- 
“* rived from any caufe, which confines the blood’ within the 
“* lungs in fuch a manner, as to convert it into purulent 
** matter,” | 

‘ In confirmation of this (admirable and comprehenfive) 
* definition we find, that inflammatory obftructions of the 
* lungs are often terminated in a confumption ; any fchirrous 
‘ tubercles may impede the paflage of the blood, producing 
* the fame effects ; alfo couzhs (or what we commonly call 
* colds) long continued, 2re often productive of this evil ; 
< 
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as by the violent and fréquent agitation’ of the parts in 
coughing, a folution of continuity in the fibres may be ef- — 
fected, and the blood’s paflage through the lungs fo im- 
paired, as to produce pus from its ftagnation in them.’ ' 
§. 1205. ** From whence it is evident what are the diag- 
** noftic figns of an ulctr of the lungs, though concealed.”’--- 
‘ Wandering horrors, difficulty in breathing, tickling and 
dry cough, are figns of a beginning confumption. “The 
ulcer is known to be cOnfirmed, and the pus to have ac- 
quired a degree of acrimony, beyond that of laudable pus, 
by the thirit, he€tic fever, and increafed malignity of al! 
the other {ymptoms.’--- 
The whole of this work we are told is to be comprized in 
“two volumes 80, the price of which is to be ten fhillings. 


L. Cox- 
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ConTROVERSIAL. 
XVI. The Primevity and Pre eminence of the Jacred Hebrew 
- ebove all other languages, vindicated from the repeated attempts 
of the rev. Dr. dunt to level it with the Aradic,-and other 
oriental dialeéts; in a letter to a friend. With a word in the 
preface to Dr. Shuckford. By Benjamin Holloway, L. L. B. 
Svo. 1s. 6d. Withers. ) 

Mr. Holloway, in this piece, endeavours to prove, that the 
Hebrew language, which we have till preferved to as in the 
bible, was the very antediluvian or Noachic language; thatat 
was brought down, in one and the fame uninterrupted feries 
and tenor of ufe and application, to the tranfaction at Badel, 
and fome ages after; that it was fpoken by dbrabam and Sa- 
rab, both in the land of Canaan, and in Ur, of the Chaldees, 
before they came thither; and that its duration, as a living 
language, was from the creation of the world, about 3600 

@afs. 
~ The proofs which he adduces of this are, in his own words, 
as follows. 1ft..The appellative names of the creatures, {e- 
verally deferiptive of their natures, or chiefly diftinguifhing 
their qualities, preferved as they were originally given them by 
Adam in this language, the biblical Hebrewtongue. 2dly. The 
proper names of perfons and places, from the beginning to 
the affair at Babel, and fome ages after, {till preferved in the 
fame language. 3dly. The fimplicity of the language itfelf, 
compared with the Aramitifb, Arabic, and other pretended 
rival-dialects, And, athly. Even the plain derivations from, 
and as plain corruptions of the fame, ftill difcernible in the 
names of heathen perfons, and places, in their temples, and 
idols, with their idulatrous attributes and infignia; which are 
not to be accounted for, or explained out of any of the dia- 
os of the heathen nations to which they refpectively did 
ng. 
_ Mr. Holloway produces feveral examples to thew, how all 
ahe names of the heathen idols were either derivatives from, or 
corruptions of, Hebrew Roots, and are only to be accounted 
for by the Hebrew. But fuch of our readers as are — 
{uch fubjects, muft have recourfe to the piece itlelf. 
XVI. Same Remarks on the excellent Difcour {es lately publifb- 
ed by a very worthy, learned, and judicious. prelate. By a 
ocarcher after religious truth. S8vo. 64. Robinjon. 
The remarks contained in this little piece are extremely 
trifling. What the author principally aims at, is to dhew that 
the future punifhment of the wicked will have an end. 


R XVI. 
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XVIII. 4 clear ‘dnd comprehenfive View of the Being, Noa: 
ture, and Attributes of God, formed not only upon the autho. 
rity’ of the holy fcriptures, -but the folid reafonings and teftis 
monies of the heft authors, both heather and chriftian, which 
have writ upon the fubject. | With practical inferences, res 
marks, and exhortations, -for-the more effectual revival of true 
piety and religion, which in this degenerate age of infidelity 
and licentioufnefs, is but too much wanted. - Delivered in 
fome divinity-le&tures to a public audience, and now printed 
for that purpofe. By’ an Orthodox Divine. 8vo. Is. 6d, 


Cooper. 

Tho the author of this performance'treats his fubjyet with 
little accuracy or precifion; yet he is greatly to be commend- ° 
ed for the zeal he fhews in it, to promote the interefts of vir- 
tue and: true-religion, and to check the growth and progrefs of 
infidelity. : 


SINGLE SeRMons fince-our Lift in the Appendix to vol. x. 


I. T4 E Importance of Religious Knowledge. . Preached at 

Haberdafher s-hall, Nov. 15. 1753) to the fociety for 
romoting chriftian knowledge among the poor. By Fa/eph 
tennet, D. D. . 8vo. 6d. Ward. 

2. God's relation to the Faithful after their Deceafe, a proof 
A their Pe ent Life and future Refurrection. Preached on the 

eath of Mr. Thomas Wildman, who departed this life Funs 25, 
1754. in the. 64th year of his age. By Benjamin WVallin, 
Svo. 6d. Ke:th. 

3. Preached in the church of Greenwich, in Kent, on Wed- 

yo the 29th of Aday, 1754. before the laudable affociation of 
ntigallicans, eftablifhed at Greenwich. By ‘Fobu Buttey; late 
Rtudent of Chrifi-church, 4to. 6d. Brack/tene. 

4. The Neceffity and Advantages of Human Learning. Preach- 
ed in St. Antholin’s church, before the company of fkinniers) 
June 13,1754. By Fobnfon Towers, M. A. ufher of the gram 
mar-fchool at Tunbridge: 4to. 6d. Hitch, &c. 3 

5. The Shortne/s and Frailty of Human Life, reprefented and 
accounted for in a fermon preached on the death of Fobn Hal- 
liday, fq; who died fune 9, 1754. By Thomas Amory, of 
Taunton. S8vo. 6d. Waugh. 





























